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Late October, 1942. An American and a Japanese fleet in the Solomons area are 

‘ battering each other with planes launched from their respective flat-tops. A Jap plane, 
Th e ski p pe r wh oO blasted from the sky, crashes into the forecastle of an American destroyer — explodes 
—sets off the ammunition in the ready boxes. A hundred-foot pillar of fire roars 
past the bridge. The skipper steadfastly stands his ground. Clear-headed in 
the face of peril — conscious of his responsibility for his ship and his crew — he quickly 
gives two orders: full speed ahead, and a sharp turn right into the wake of a rushing 
battleship. A seething flood pours over the destroyer’s foredeck and down upon the 


fire — subduing it, drowning it. The ship, apparently doomed a moment ago, is saved! 


quenched an inferno- 


... How can any of us do enough to back up men like this? 
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MAKE FINAL VICTORY CERTAIN... KEEP BUYING MORE WAR BONDS! Pillsbury Flour Mills Company + General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST.LOUIS BALTIMORE TOLEDO KANSAS Cc IT Y TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER LONDON LIVERPOOL 





Selected hard and soft milling wheats for any blend 


5,300,000 BUS STORAGE 
WHEAT—CORN—OATS—FEED GRAINS 





NORRIS ELEVATOR, 2,800,000 BUS BURLINGTON ELEVATOR, 2,500,000 BUS 














SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bushels 


DAVIS-NOLAND- MERRILL GRAIN CoO. 


Board of Trade Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















MILLING WHEAT 








F. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board f 
FRANK A. THEIS, President @ We offer you nearly 60 years 0 
Og es al come : established good reputation and a 
Ee NB , 8 tary-Treasur A 

rd Hi SUHRMAN paki fat ile Ss present experienced management. 
J. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Yellow “Gold”... 








Over 500 Uses for Products of Corn 
Reveal Its Value to Nation at War 


The importance of corn to a nation 
at war, together with quite a number 
of little-known facts about this basic 
grain, are interestingly presented in a 
booklet, “Corn Facts and Figures,” pub- 
lished by the Corn Industries Research 
Foundation. 

In speaking of its importance as a 
feed, the foundation states that for the 
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same cost, corn provides more animal 
feed in both grain and forage than any 
other grain. On a given acreage, with 


a specified expenditure of labor and ~ 


money, corn yields the most energizing, 
heat-giving, fat-nourishing feed for farm 
animals. It is the cheapest, .and the 
most palatable carbonaceous “feed avail- 
able in large quantities in the corn belt. 


Proud of Your Job, 


We are of Ours... 
for 
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Bread is the Staff of Lite 
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The successful animal husbandry of mil- 
lions of American farms rests on this 
all-American grain and forage crop. 
With three out of every four farms 
in the United States growing corn— 
roughly 4,500,000 out of more than 
6,000,000—corn is literally the backbone 
of American agriculture, the booklet 
states. Relatively better production of 
corn in the corn belt in recent years, 
compared with the rest of the country, 
has resulted from the extensive use of 
higher yielding hybrid seed. Ordinarily, 


corn is pollinated by natural means, by 
the wind for example, but hybrid seed 
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corn—the first generation cross or hy. 
brid of two or more inbred or purifieg 
strains—is hand pollinated under op. 
trolled conditions. The yield per acy 
from hybrid seed over the naturally 
pollinated corn under identical , growing 
conditions is estimated at about 20%, 
Approximately 50,000,000 acres, or oye 
half of the total corn acreage, wa 
planted with hybrid seed in 1943. 

Although corn yields several Crops, 
including fodder, stover, forage, Silage, 
ete, by far the most important crop 
is the grain—either on the ear o, 
shelled. Of the corn grain crop, close 
to 600,000,000 bus were sold and shipped 
from farms annually in the last six 
years. Seven out of every eight bus 
sold came from corn belt farms. Some 
of this corn, after being delivered to 
the country elevators, was shipped to 
nearby farms or otherwise used locally, 
Of the corn received at the larger corn 
belt markets, some was fed in the local 
livestock yards of packing plants and 
the rest was shipped to industries, to 
deficit feed areas, to insular possessions, 
or exported to foreign countries. Re- 
ceipts at the more important markets 
of the corn belt have averaged 279,000, 
000 bus annually since the bad crop 
year of 1936-37, or about 46% of the 
sales of corn from producing farms. 
Chicago has been by far the 
marketing center. 


largest 


Cash income to farmers from mar- 
keting their corn grain while only about 
20 to 25% of the total value of the 
corn crop is a sizeable figure compared 
with the return from other crops. Ir 
1942, cash income from the sale of corn 
exceeded that received from all other 
crops except four—cotton and _ cotton- 
Corn is sold 


seed, wheat, hay and oats. 
principally from Iowa and Illinois farms 
where it is produced as a cash crop. 
In other areas production in excess of 
livestock requirements is also added to 
the marketable surplus. 

The United States corn harvest is 
more than one half of the total world 
crop, because there is no other large 
area where weather and soil conditions 
are comparable to the rich land of the 
American corn belt. The world produc- 
tion of corn in 1942 was estimated at 
5,315,000,000 bus, a new all-time record, 
and of this total, the United States 
produced 3,131,518,000 bus. Corn is an 
important crop in Argentina, Brazil, 
Mexico, the Danube Basin countries and 
South Africa. Although a poor second 
in production, Argentina is the world’s 
leading exporter, due to the fact its 
corn area is next door to ocean ports. 
Brazil’s corn crop ranks close to that 
of Argentina and her hog population, 
closely linked with corn, is the second 
largest in the Western Hemisphere. 

Corn yields more industrial products 
than any other grain. Every part of 
the plant may be used and government 
and industrial chemists are working to 
find more uses. The stalk, leaves, pith, 
fiber, silk, cob and the kernels ail have 
commercial value, some much higher than 
others. 

Chemically, from 15 to 20% of the 
corn kernel is water; the remainder is 
made up of about 80% starch and other 
carbohydrates, mostly cellulose, 10% 
protein, 4.5% oil, 8.5% fiber and 2% 
ash or mineral. American industries 
are interested primarily in the starch 
part of the kernel. 

Industries using corn as an important 





(Continued on page 37 
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Bakes Right Because It Is Made Right 








Centennial Houring Mills Co. 


te | GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
i! SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ans EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 














NEW SPOKANE MILL. -» MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA ¢ SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 





GROWN 
MILLS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 





ESTABLISHED 1865 Millers of High 
SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY oe 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard Se 








Spring Patents 
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WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON SP OKAN E F LOUR MILLS CO. 


Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 











COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 





WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 

















General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 
FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 
The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on di F. IM BS M | LLI NG C Bisid _ % 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
slevators naa warsho ee inthe cholost milling wheat ctlons of hundred Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 
n uni hi 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 











Our H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 

















PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All our leading patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin 
B:, Niacin, Iron and Riboflavin to the 
levels required by the Food and Drug 
Administration. 
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EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. _ air capects, 5000 bares New Ulm, Minn. 
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A kindly tip— 


Is habit forming. Once you 
use it, you probably will 
keep right on. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR 













PAUL UHLMANN, President 


OPERATING 


UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. @ KANSAS CITY, MO. 















RICHARD UHLMANN, Vice President JACK A. BENJAMIN, ecretary-Treasurer 


KATY and WABASH 


Members of the following Exchanges: 


Chicago Board of Trade 

Kansas City Board of Trade : OFFICES: 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce New York City 
New York Produce Exchange 

Winnt Exc “ Chicago, Tl. 


peg Grain 
Duluth Board of Trade 


Kansas City, Mo. 


‘or 0 n e - Enid, Okla. 
twee Total Capacity 7,200,000 Bushels Fort Worth, Texas 


New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Cocoa Exchange 


Amarillo, Texas 






































Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by Wisconsin R F] 
The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. See 
of LIVERPOOL Performance and Satisfaction 
ge ger tabore ‘ 
A Dectly Mnsebs igs 556. snsoeccasessdessees $4,904,187 Distinctive Quality and Flavor 
Capital Deposited in U. S.............00-.00005- y ; 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
CHUBB & SON 
ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS United States Managers GLOBE MILLING CO. 
Insurance on Flour 9 John Street a - New York WATERTOWN, WIS. 
"uaa aioe an” Heritage -. “ ausatactle : 
7 — Roval Dank Building - - Montreal “WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 
6 99 wae EVANS MILLING CO. Manufacture Kiln-Dried a 
Cremo Sinead wenen Cc kston Milling Co Ka. taaad INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. ‘eiipeanthraees Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 

















Minnesota Girt Fiour ... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


Enriched "rr" 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 





































Virgin Wheat from the High Altitude Wheat Empire 


DEPENDABLE PIKES PEAK FLOURS 


for all your baking requirements 


For every requirement in wartime bakery production and sales, Pikes Peak Flours 
bring added shop economy, wider flexibility, and increased customer preference for 
your breads, crackers, cakes and cookies, pastries, pies and all sweet goods. Our mills 
are in an excellent position to serve you to advantage on all types of Pikes Peak quality 
flours—recognized by bakers for exacting uniformity, dependable shop performance, and 
the sales-appealing flavor of high altitude virgin wheat in all your baked goods. 


PIKES PEAK FL OURS.... for all your baking requirements 


Seruing the Gakenrs of America for ouer SS years. 
THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO, 


General Offices DENVER, COLORADO 
For Gakers.. PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Complete line of highest quality flours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 
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Soft Wheat Millers Ask Subsidy End 





Widespread Flour 
Seizures by Food 
and Drug Agents 


Mi.wAuKEE, Wuis.— More than 450 
sacks of flour have been seized in Mil- 
waukee by the U. S. marshal on charges 
that the flour is adulterated by the 
presence of foreign matter and was 
shipped in violation of pure food regu- 
Jations. 

The flour was taken from local stor- 
age warehouses and warehouses of the 
Hein Flour & Supply Co, and Ph. Orth 
Co., local jobbers and distributors. 

Local distributors declared that the 
flour seized during a routine check was 
all of recent origin and that the weevil 
development in the bags was no doubt 
due to the hot, humid weather this sum- 
mer and the fact that it was impossible 
for the distributors to store it under 
the proper refrigerated conditions or 
spray the bags with the usual quality 
spray which at present is almost impos- 
sible to obtain because of the high pri- 
ority required. 

Included in the seized flour was some 
unbleached, whole wheat and enriched. 

It is pointed out that this is the first 
time in the history of local flour dis- 
tributing that any such complaint has 
been lodged against local firms and 
warehouses. Hearings on disposition of 
the seized flour will be held later in 
September, at which time local jobbers 
and distributors will seek permission to 
salvage the flour, already purchased and 
paid for from mills, for resale to in- 
dustrial users or feeders of livestock. 


The following shipments were cited: 
54 bags from Hubbard Milling Co., Man- 
kato, Minn., now in possession of the 
Hein Flour & Supply Co., 211 W. See- 
both St; 100 bags from King Midas 
Flour Mills, Hastings, Minn., now at 
its Milwaukee warehouse, 315 N. Eighth 
St; 66 bags from B. A. Eckhart Milling 
Co., Chicago, now at American Ware- 
house Co., 525 E. Chicago St; 127 bags, 
Ia Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn., now 
at Ph, Orth Co., 304 E. Florida St; 73 
bags, Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha, now at National Warehouse 
Corp., 581 S. Water St; 39 bags, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, now at Ph. 
Orth Co. 

¥ ¥ 
Other Seizures 

WHeetine, W. Va.—Federal Judge 
William E. Baker at Wheeling entered 
an order directing that 48 sacks of 
flour, seized by the government and 
found to contain insects, be destroyed. 
The flour was found at the Supreme 
Bakery warehouse. 

C. Brooks Deveny, assistant U. S. 
attorney, representing the government, 
asked that the court dismiss an action 
against 17 sacks of flour (enriched I. 
G. A. Hard Wheat Family Flour 
Bleached, Independent Grocers Alliance 
Dist. Co,, Chicago, Ill.) shipped to Zar- 
nits Bros. Grocery Co. when action was 
filed in federal court. 

Pending in court is the case of U. S. 
vs. 50-lb drum labeled, “Egg Pancake 
Mix”; five 30-Ib drums, “Downyflake 
Spice Cake Mix”; three 50-lb drums and 
three 25-lb drums “Waffle Mix,” at 
Wheeling Coffee & Spice Co. and 
shipped from Doughnut Corp. of Amer- 
ica, Ellicott City, Md., during 1943. The 
libel suits claim the products contain 
larvae and insect fragments. 





Restoration of Baciucal Subsidy 
on Flour Exports Asked by Reed 


A plea to government officials to re- 
store the general export flour subsidy, 
particularly to Latin America, has been 
made by Clyde M. Reed, Kansas sena- 
tor, Because remaining domestic wheat 
stocks were then needed for food and 
feed, the general export subsidy was 
abandoned on June 30, 1943, after pay- 
ments since 1938. The present situation 
appears to be different in view of the 
large crop this year and the reduction 
in number of livestock on farms, 

In his letter to Marvin Jones, WFA 
Administrator, Lee Marshall, WFA di- 
rector of distribution, and J. B. Hutson, 
president of the Commodity Credit Corp., 
the Kansas senator said: 

“So long as this country continues a 
policy of maintaining domestic wheat 
above the world price level, one of two 
things must necessarily happen—either 
the millers of American wheat must g0 
out of the export flour trade or resort 
must be had to a policy that will equalize 
the difference. 

“The ‘effect of the present situation 
‘ould be to diminish the use of Ameri- 
in produced wheat to the extent of 
the export flour trade. This is decided- 


ly undesirable from all standpoints. It 
is of interest to my state and to the 
United States that it be made possible 
for millers of American wheat to par- 
ticipate in the export trade, especially 
to Latin America.” 

With United States wheat prices well 
above those of other major producing 
countries, export flour trade is impos- 
sible. Since support is 
maintaining the price, there is no pros- 
pect that this situation will. be elim- 
inated by natural market changes. The 
effect has’ been to destroy American 
flour markets particularly in Latin 
America, accounting for about 14,000,000 
bus of wheat production. 

Senator Reed said in his letter that 
since the removal of the export subsidy 
Canada had been able to- undersell and 
obtain export flour markets formerly 
served by United States mills. He ad- 
vocated the restoration of the subsidy at 
a level of about 20c to 25c bu on wheat 
ground for export. 

Some observers in Washington believe 
that there is a good prospect of the ex- 
port subsidy being restored on flour with- 
in a short time. ; 


government 





MEMORANDUM FOR CONFERENCE — 
PREPARED FOR JUDGE VINSON 


Committee Makes Single Proposal of Termination in 
Seeking Meeting With Stabilization Director—OPA 
Still Considering Bread Payment Possibility 


A memorandum to Fred M. Vinson, 
director of economic stabilization, ask- 
ing that the subsidy on flour be dis- 
continued immediately, was prepared by 
soft wheat millers’ representatives at 
a meeting in Louisville, Sept. 8. 

Far from satisfied with the September 
rates of payment and with the outcome 
of the recent industry subsidy confer- 
ences in Washington, soft wheat mill- 
ers requested another meeting with 
Judge Vinson after the September rate 
schedule was announced. Mr. Vinson 
asked that the millers first prepare a writ- 
ten statement of their position, promis- 
ing to give it immediate attention to 
determine whether or not an agreement 
could be reached without a meeting. 

The memorandum prepared at the 
Louisville meeting made the single pro- 
posal that the subsidy be dropped. 

The meeting was attended by repre- 
sentatives of several associations of soft 
wheat millers, including the Southern 
Illinois Millers Association, National 
Soft Wheat Millers Association, South- 
eastern Millers Association, Michigan 
Millers Association, Indiana Millers As- 
sociation, Kentucky Millers Association 
and Missouri Millers Association. 

Clark Yager, Ballard & Ballard, Inc., 
Louisville, is chairman of the com- 
mittee. Others present were Frank A. 
Tucker, J. Allen Smith & Co., Knox- 
ville; J. K. Ring, Roanoke (Va.) City 
Mills; C. B. Stout, Dixie-Portland Flour 
Mills Co., Memphis; R. V. Harris, Har- 
ris Milling Co., Mount Pleasant, Mich; 
Will H. Lanham, Garland Milling Co., 
Greensburg, Ind; Frank Yost, Hopkins- 
ville (Ky.) Milling Co; H, K. Wag- 
goner, Waggoner-Gates Milling Co., In- 
dependence, Mo; W. H. Strowd, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Meanwhile no indication has come from 
Judge Vinson’s office that any progress 
has been made in solving the subsidy 
dilemma. The possibility of transferring 
the subsidy to bakers still remains. 
The main obstacle to such a move is a 
formal recommendation which ultimate- 
ly will have to come from the Office of 
Price Administration. OPA officials are 
considering the problems of a bread sub- 
sidy and there may be an OPA confer- 
ence with Judge Vinson on this sub- 
ject this week. 

Millers, of course, will not make any 
suggestion for a bread subsidy, and 
bakers are standing on the sidelines, 
presumably opposed to a subsidy but 
obviously without a clear picture of 
just what a subsidy would mean for 
the baking industry. Some advocates 
of a subsidy on bread say that, with 
the country facing a decrease in con- 
sumer purchasing power as war industry 
cutbacks take effect, some bakers might 
be better off to have a subsidy as a hedge 


against declining markets for sweet 
goods. Sweet goods volume and profits 
have helped offset poor margins on 
bread production for many bakers, who 
even at present flour ceilings have been 
pinched where prewar bread prices were 
frozen at low levels. 

A bread subsidy, however, is not the 
only possible method of adjustment of 
the subsidy tangle. Some observers 
believe that an effort will be made to 
patch up the present millers’ subsidy, 
by some change in the system. They 
think that a flat over-all subsidy rate 
for all millers would be acceptable to 
soft wheat millers as a compromise, and 
would avoid stirring up public contro- 
versy and debate just before the presi- 
dential election. 

Such a subsidy revision also would 
avoid giving soft wheat millers a flat 
denial of their request for help. If 
they are refused any change, it is pos- 
sible that some kind of court action may 
be started. Some soft wheat millers be- 
lieve they have good grounds for seek- 
ing an injunction under the terms of 
the stabilization act. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Quarterly Flour 
Needs of Hawaii 
in Recent Award 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration, in Award 198, has _ so- 
licited offers for 8,500,000 lbs of bakers 
flour (enriched); 1,050,000 lbs of fam- 
ily flour; 540,000 lbs of cake and pastry 
flour; 590,000 lbs of special cake flour 
and 750,000 Ibs of cracker flour. These 
products are for Hawaiian destination 
and represent quarterly 
for this territory. 

Under award 206, WFA is asking bids 
on 800,000 lbs of soft wheat flour for 
delivery at Gulf ports for Puerto Rico. 
WFA purchases. for this account are 
now being placed on short term basis 
previously large commitments 
made for long periods. This 
changed policy reflects improved ship- 
ping conditions and __ further reflects 
WFA policy of holding down all pur- 
chases to short term requirements. 

Bids were to be received by WFA not 
later than Sept. 11 for acceptance on 
Sept. 12. 


commitments 


where 
were 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BELFIELD FLOUR MILL CLOSED 
The Belfield (N. D.) Flour Mill, 75 

bbls capacity, has disccntinued - opera- 
tions, and was idle all of the last crop 
year. It continues, however, to operate 
its elevator, and is doing a good feed 
business. 
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OPA SUIT AGAINST PURINA 
PERILS ALL MANUFACTURERS 


Contention of District Enforcement Office as to Methods 
of Computing Margins at Great Variance With Es- 
tablished Practices—“Sale” Definition Disputed 


Wasuinotron, D. C.—Grain trade at- 
torneys who have examined allegations 
brought by Office of Price Administra- 
tion enforcement officials against the 
Ralston Purina Co, say that the suit 
focuses attention on the ever-present 
conflict between legal and business men’s 
application of price control to industry 
and in this instance government attor- 
neys have sensationalized their claims for 
a monetary penalty to publicize the ac- 
tion and to bring pressure on this par- 
ticular defendant and the feed industry 
in general. 

Examination of the government com- 
plaint and company practices reveals 
that this company went to extreme 
lengths to follow methods of applying 
historical margins to mixed feed sales 
as directed by former price officials of 
OPA. According to the industry, the 
methods used by the defendant company 
conform to historical industry practices. 
However, OPA contends that improper 
application of margins has resulted in 
overcharges on nearly 2,000,000 tons of 
mixed feed at $1.57 ton. 

Of this per ton violation charged, $1.16 
is involved in bookings or contracts 
made for sales subject to manufacture 
at a later date. OPA national head- 
quarters wired its field offices more than 
four months ago to the effect that the 
term sale refers to bookings and that 
these contracts are not to be challenged. 
However, the suit ignores this unpub- 
lished official interpretation which was 
given to clarify the definition of a sale 
and which would appear to eliminate 
the validity of the charge as applying 
to the transactions involved in the pres- 
ent case. The district enforcement office 
of OPA in St. Louis is contending that 
a sale does not occur until delivery of 
the product. It contends further that, 


if a booking of mixed feed is made at 
a definite price and if ingredient costs 
advance between the time of the booking 
and time of delivery, the applicable mar- 
gin would be reduced by the amount of 
the rise in ingredient costs. Because 
ingredient costs were advancing steadily 
during the 1942 period when historical 
margins had to be computed by feed 
manufacturers, this line of reasoning 
would sharply reduce any manufactur- 
er’s margin. By far a major part of the 
allegation of overcharges made by the 
St. Louis OPA office, however, is based 
on this contention, Elimination of this 
major portion of claimed per ton over- 
charge considerably reduces monetary 
penalty claimed by government. 

The balance of the claimed overcharges 
(4lc per ton)* covers the method used 
by the defendant in computing weighted 
average margins to be applied to the 
legal maximum price. According to 
trade attorneys, the Ralston Purina Co. 
used historical trade practice in arriv- 
ing at margins by averaging weighted 
margins for plants by zones of opera- 
tion. This is said to conform to custom 
of feed industry. 

Under the terms. of Maximum Price 
Regulation 378, mixed feed manufactur- 
ers obtain historical margins, represent- 
ing the difference between replacement 
costs and the basic selling price. 

There is a feeling in trade circles that 
OPA enforcement officials resent an im- 
plied advantage which feed manufac- 
turers who process their own meals may 
obtain by reducing costs of ingredients 
and arriving at a wider margin, although 
such a method is representative of sound 
historical practice and previously was 
believed to be legal. 

These critics of OPA tactics renew 
their claims that this exaggerated suit 





* HELPS “HELP HARVEST” DRIVE * 








Russell W. Varney, director of industry services for the Fleischmann di- 
vision of Standard Brands, Inc., and a director of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, is here pictured holding a “Help Harvest” poster during a recent talk before 
the Phoenix (Ariz.) Advertising Club. Mr. Varney has completed a country- 
wide tour for the War Food Administration as part of the drive to recruit 1944 


harvest crops corps. 


In his talks before advertising clubs he urged advertisers 


to stress the importance of getting in the coming harvest, and at the many joint 
meetings which were attended by bakers as well as advertising club members 
and representatives of farm organizations, he pointed out the mutually beneficial 
relationship which exists between the bakers and farmers of America. 


borders on sharp practice and is de- 
signed as an implied threat to all feed 
manufacturers who have not had knowl- 
edge of unpublicized official OPA rulings 
under MPR 3878. This order is loose 
in many respects and provides many 
open legal questions which do not exist 
for business men who do not examine 
legal obscurities, which are not uncom- 
mon in this order. 

If OPA decides to press this action on 
the basis of obscure legal interpretations 
it is claimed that it would violate the 
terms of the recently amended Stabtiliza- 
tion Act, which eliminates triple damage 
decisions where defendants can show that 
alleged violations were not willful and 
that precautions had been taken against 
occurrence of violations. If this provi- 
sion is ruled retroactive from the time 
the amended Stabilization Act was 
passed it would further reduce damage 
claims of the government in this case 
and support the contention that the 
present damage claim is exaggerated to 
puff up the government’s case. 

¥ ¥ 
Other OPA Damage Suits Filed 

PirrssurcH, Pa.—Enforcement attor- 
neys of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion have filed suit in federal court ask- 
ing for triple damages, amounting to 
$80,250, and an injunction to restrain 
the Jesse C. Stewart Co., Pittsburgh, 
from further alleged violations of price 
regulations. The firm was charged with 
selling mixed feed above ceiling prices 
between Oct. 1, 1943, and Sept. 1, 1944. 

Officials of the firm stated that “as 
far as we know we never have violated 
any regulations of any government 
agency.” 

Six other mixed feed manufacturers 
in this area have signed stipulations 
with the OPA. They are: Petersburg 
Milling Co., Bessemer; Harper Feed 
Mills, Inc., Jenkins Arcade; J. S. Riley 
& Co, New Castle; Diamond Milling 


Co., Darlington; Rumbaugh’s’ Feed 
Store, Saxonburg; Darlington (Pa.) 
Milling Co. 


Charges of selling in excess of ceiling 
prices also have been filed against the 
Waynesburg (Pa.) Milling Co, and J. 
F. Hogsett & Sons, Uniontown. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 
COMMITTEE IS APPOINTED 
Boston, Mass.—John D. Dickson, presi- 
dent of the New England Bakers Asso- 
ciation, has appointed the committee for 
the fall conference to he held Nov. 13- 
14 at the Hotel Statler, Boston, headed 
by Joseph D. Noonan, Carol Bakers, Inc., 
Worcester, as chairman. Committee 
members are Andrew A. Dorsey, Hath- 
away Bakeries, Inc; T. M. Howard, Swift 
& Co; Clifford Johnson, H. A. Johnson 
Co; Edward A. Klemm, Klemm’s Bak- 
ery; Eric C. Nissen, Joseph Middleby, 
Jr., Inc; Ernest M. Roberts, Dorothy 
Muriel’s; Seth F. A. Wood, Standard 
Brands, Inc. 
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PILLSBURY PERSONNEL CHANGES 

Raymond Eves has been appointed 
manager of grocery products sales for 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. at Detroit. 
He succeeds George M. Millar, who has 
been named assistant to R. C. Painter, 
manager of the New York and Phila- 
delphia divisions grocery products sales. 
Mr. Eves was formerly grocery products 
representative in the Grand Rapids ter- 
ritory. 
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WFA TO SEEK RYE 
ORDER EXTENSION 


Continued Use in Alcohol Production fo, 
One Year Would Prevent Sur- 
plus Holdings of. Grain 


WasHineton, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration indicated recently that 
it will recommend continued mandatory 
use of 10% rye in distillers’ grain bills 
for one year. The proposed regulation 
would extend for one year the present 
regulation which requires use of 10% 
rye in the manufacture of alcohol from 
grain. 

The extension would be made in ap 
effort to prevent heavy surplus holdings 
of rye next year such as developed this 
year. 

Estimated 1944 crop is approximately 
27,500,000 bus, which is more than would 
be consumed through normal uses, ac- 
cording to one WFA official. 

War Production Board officials, how- 
ever, said that no action toward ex- 
tending the order past the Sept. 30 ex- 
piration date has been taken. The use 
of rye cuts down somewhat on the pro- 
portionate alcohol yield, it was explained, 
and both WPB and industry representa- 
tives are opposed to an extension of the 
current order. 

Office of production (WFA) officials 
were of the opinion that requiring 10% 
rye for a year would be too drastic, 
however, and are understood to be ad- 
vocating limiting any such recommenda- 
tions to a quarterly basis. 

It is impossible to determine alcohol, 
feed or other demands affecting the rye 
supply a year ahead of time, it was ex- 
plained. 

Present stocks of rye do not warrant 
any further mandatory liquidation, one 
official said, pointing out that on Aug. 
15 about 16,000,000 bus were in ter- 
minal warehouses, compared with 21,- 
000,000 bus on the same date last year. 

Under the present rye order, dis- 
tillers are permitted to use the required 
amount of rye in one month, so long as 
their total grain bills for the quarter 
include an amount equal to 10% a 
month. Much of that amount has been 
used during the August beverage alco- 
hol production period. 

Use of rye in alcohol would conserve 
wheat for possible relief feeding in 
Europe, but industry officials are of the 
opinion that surplus rye stocks could 
be used for the same purpose. 
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SCHENLEY TO BOOST FEED 
BY-PRODUCT RECOVERY 23% 


New York, N. Y.—An annual increase 
of more than 22,000 tons in the produc- 
tion of high protein feeds is expected as 
a result of expansion plans announced 
by Schenley Distillers Corp. to step up 
grain by-products recovery by nearly 
23% within the next few months 

The increase will boost to about 122,- 
263 tons a year the amount of feed 
products thus returned to farms by the 
company’s plants to help alleviate the 
wartime shortage of feed for dairy cat- 
tle, poultry and hogs, according to Carl 
J. Kiefer, vice president in charge of 
production. 

High protein feeds are being reclaimed 
from grain mashes after the mashes 
have been used in producing alcohol for 
synthetic rubber, smokeless gunpowder 
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and other vital military and civilian 
needs or in making beverage spirits, 
as in August during the distilling in- 
dustry’s respite from 100% war produc- 
tion under government authorization. 

Five of the company’s plants in Ken- 
tucky and one each in Pennsylvania, 
Indiana and Maryland already are re- 
covering daily more than 547,000 Ibs of 
“spent grain” for conversion into live- 
stock feed, Mr. Kiefer said. At a cost 
of close to $1,500,000, the company 
poosted the annual yield of high pro- 
tein feeds at the Kentucky plants by 
43,000 tons and installation of addition- 
al dryhouse facilities for processing the 
residues is scheduled at the three other 
plants. 

Feed by-products recovered at a Schen- 
ley plant in Pennsylvania now aggregate 
77,600 Ibs daily and will total 142,000 
lbs a day after completion of additional 
processing equipment early in Septem- 
ber. Feed production at a plant at 
Lawrenceburg, Ind., will be stepped up 
from 152,400 to 200,400, and at Cedar- 
hurst, Md., from 27,700 to 37,800 Ibs 
per day, he added. 

Despite the tremendous quantity of 
war alcohol which has been produced by 
the beverage distilling industry, Kiefer 
pointed out, only 2% of the nation’s 
grain supply was consumed to meet al- 
cohol requirements and of this small per- 
centage of the total supply,-about one 
third serves a double purpose through 
its subsequent conversion into high pro- 
tein feeds which ultimately go back to 
the farm. 
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VISITOR IN MINNEAPOLIS 
Paul R. Quarnberg, vice president Tri- 
State Milling Co., Rapid City, S. D., was 
a Minneapolis visitor last week. 


War’s End in Europe Will 
Create Large Food Surplus 


Wasuinoeton, D. C.—Approximately 
2,100,000 tons of foodstuffs, now held 
as war reserves in the military theaters 
in Europe, will become surplus stocks 
with the end of the war in that area, 
James F. Byrnes, director of the Office 
of War Mobilization, estimated in a re- 
port made to President Roosevelt con- 
cerning the administration’s plans for 
transition from an all-out war basis to 
a partial civilian economy. 

The report to the President analyzes 
cutbacks planned by the armed serv- 
ices, relaxation of manpower controls, 
re-employment recommendations, _ re- 
sumption of civilian durable goods pro- 
duction and reconversion pricing for 
these lines, taxes and the food problem. 

“Domestic consumption of food will 
increase with the removal of all ration 
controls,” Mr. Byrnes states in his dis- 
cussion of the food production and 
pricing problem. “Prior to the war we 
disposed of surplus foods through the 
school lunch program, the stamp pro- 
gram, and direct relief program. These 
programs, however, cannot absorb enough 
to maintain prices in the domestic mar- 
ket. 

“We must increase our exports,—but 
we must realize there are difficulties. 
Our price level is higher than for simi- 
lar commodities in other producing 
areas. 

“We know that the civilian populations 
of other nations have not consumed any- 
thing like the consumption of our peo- 
ple. As other nations return to full 





International Wheat Council 
May Have World Pricing Plan 


Wasuineron, D. C.—Recommendations 
looking toward internationally _ stabil- 
ied wheat prices among the expofting 
grain producing countries were under- 
stood to have been discussed at the re- 
cent meeting of the International Wheat 
Council. Continuation of these discus- 
sions was indicated by a council spokes- 
man who said that the next meeting 
would be held in the near future to con- 
sider. price provisions of the memo- 
randum agreement. 

The organization, formed two years 


WFA SELLS DAMAGED 
SEMOLINA, WHEAT 

WasHINGTON, D. C.—Approximate- 
ly 5,100 sacks of rodent damaged 
semolina were sold the past week 
by the War Food Administration to 
the Kellogg Milling Co., of Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, Minn. The sale 
Price was $2.45 sack. 

The WPA also announced the sale 
of 4,852 sacks of rodent damaged 
cracked wheat to the Central Jersey 
Farmers Co-operative Association, of 
Weehawken and Hightstown, N. J. 

Sale price of the cracked wheat 
ranged from $2.35 to $2.55 sack, it 
was reported. 


————— 





ago as a framework for an eventual 
world-wide stabilization of wheat produc- 
tion and price, is composed of represen- 
tatives of Anglo-American surplus wheat 
producing countries, plus Argentina. So 
far, its activities have concerned distri- 
bution from a surplus wheat pool for 
relief purposes among nations under 
Axis domination. It has on hand some 
100,000,000 bus of grain for further 
use of this kind and is not expected to 
seek more at this time for its stockpile. 

The council announced that to the total 
Argentine, Australian, Canadian and 
United States stocks of old wheat on 
July 31, 1944, of slightly less than 1,- 
100,000,000 bus could be added 1944 
production of nearly 2,000,000,000 bus, 
making a total supply of about 3,000,- 
000,000 bus and that from this could be 
deducted the 1944-45 domestic .require- 
ments of those countries amounting to 
about 700,000,000 bus as food and about 
700,000,000 bus for seed and other non- 
food uses, leaving available for export 
and carry-over somewhat more than 
1,600,000,000 bus. The world carry-over 
at the end of July, 1945, was estimated 
at about 1,000,000,000 bus and, al- 
lowing for minimum working stocks of 
200,000,000 bus in each of the four 
countries, there would be available at 
the end of July, 1945, to supplement 
1945 production, exportable stocks of 
about 800,000,000 bus. 


production and full employment, there 
will be increased demand for food 
abroad as well as at home, I have 
abiding confidence that ways will be 
found to make certain that we do not 
return to a policy of scarcity.” 

Mr. Byrnes says that the obligation 
to maintain prices would require as 
much as $2,000,000,000 in 1945, and then 
passes the responsibility on to Congress 
with the statement that: “I therefore 
suggest that the Congress be asked to 
prescribe methods by which the support 
price commitment shall be carried out 
and appropriate adequate funds for the 





TOO MUCH GOVERNMENT 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—The 60-bbl 
mill of Charles Moore, at Howard 
Lake, Minn., has been idle all year, 
but the equipment is still intact. Mr. 
Moore found governmental restric- 
tions too hard to contend with, so 
closed the plant, he has announced. 





purpose. Action is necessary at this 
time in order that the Food Administra- 
tor can establish quotas for the various 
crops and fix the support prices.” 

It is seen that Mr. Byrnes is passing 
the buck to Congress, although its most 
recent parity return requirement was 
made at the recommendation of OPA 
officials at the time the Stabilization Act 
was being considered in conference. 
However, in regard to the Steagall 
commodities which obtain price support 
through an amendment to Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, the responsibility of 
Congress cannot be denied although that 
act provides escapes from prolonged ‘sup- 
port commitments in that support prices 
need only be paid on crops when the 
farm producer has complied with gov- 
ernment acreage goal recommendations. 

United Kingdom stocks now composed 
of 5,500,000 tons of food from domestic 
production, lend-lease and other sources 
would be reduced after V-E day to 
3,500,000 tons, releasing 2,000,000 tons 
for relief purposes, according to Mr. 
Byrnes. Our military food procurement 
will decline by approximately 4,000,000 
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tons in the year following V-E day, Mr. 
Byrnes states. Accumulations of food 
from these excess requirements amount 
to 6,000,000 tons. 

As against this surplus, military and 
UNRRA requirements will amount to 
1,200,000 and 2,700,000 tons of food ex- 
clusive of wheat, respectively, for the 
first six months of 1945, leaving an 
overhanging surplus of 2,100,000 tons. 

Although the food surplus which 
would overhang the domestic market is 
consequential if the Byrnes figures are 
accurate, it must be noted that this 
figure merely bulks the total and makes 
no attempt to specify the nature of 
these excess stocks. Some of these 
stocks represent unusable foods domes- 
tically such as soybean flour or lard 
which now appears greatly in excess of 
demands but which might be distributed 
quickly in fat shortage areas on the 
European continent. Lacking specific 
knowledge of the character of excess 
food supplies, as foreseen by Mr. Byrnes, 
and when compared with known domestic 
production of such foods as canned vege- 
tables and potatoes, important domestic 
food sources, there is some disposition on 
part of observers here to feel that Mr. 
Byrnes may be attempting to scare 
Congress into reducing its support price 
commitment for the next two years. 
This suspicion may in part be confirmed 
by a statement by a responsible official 
on the WFA staff who said that excess 
food stocks were not a problem this year 
but next year at present support levels 
they were a _ source of considerable 
anxiety. 





Wheat Festival 


Oklahoma’s 85,000,000-bu wheat crop 
was celebrated at the annual Whea- 
Esta in Okeene, Okla., Sept. 12. A 
Whea-Esta queen was crowned, the state 
wheat farming champion was named, 
the best exhibit of certified wheat was 
determined and a lively program fol- 
lowed to entertain the crowd. Owen 
Wimberly, of Okeene Milling Co., was 
active on the committee and in handling 
arrangements. ‘ 





Protein Guarantee Reduced 
on Cuban Subsidy Shipments 


MInNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Exporting mill- 
ers have reached the conclusion that 
they cannot guarantee flour made from 
spring wheat in excess of 14% protein 
in shipping flour to Cuba under the 
for that 


Last year’s 


government export program 
island in the coming year. 
guarantee was based on 1514% protein 
wheat, but the somewhat lower protein 
of this year’s Crop plus the large pre- 
miums prevailing for high protein wheats 
make it necessary to effect a reduction 
in the guarantee. 

Nothing definite has yet 
ranged in’ connection with the shipment 
of flour to Cuba. Progress has been 
slow in the United States-Cuban nego- 


been ar- 


tiations for the purchase of the 1945 and 
1946 sugar crops of the island. Cuba’s 
price ideas are said to be far out of 
line with the United States offer, which 
is 2.65c lb with purchase concessions on 
flour, rice, lard and other basic food 
items sold to Cuba. The Cubans want 
a figure of 3.45c. A compromise may 
be reached at around 3c. 

Meanwhile, millers are of the opinion 
that something will. need to be done soon 
about flour shipments to the island. By 
October, they believe, flour will be get- 
ting scarce there. They are prepared 
to begin negotiations with government 
officials on the subsidy which is neces- 
sary to provide flour to Cuba at a low 
price as a concession in the sugar deal. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FLOUR BUYERS AND SELLERS 
WORKING ON PREVIOUS SALES 


New Bookings Limited by War Uncertainties and Un- 
usual Wheat Market Conditions—Government 
Asks for Pacific Northwest Offers 


Very little new flour business is cur- 
rently being placed on millers’ books, 
with both buyers and sellers seemingly 
more intent on reducing old balances. 
The European war situation and the 
unusual wheat market condition pro- 

vide little incentive 

to book very far in 

advance, particular- 

ly in view of the 

sizable business al- 

ready committed. 
The government asked for offers of sev- 
eral million pounds of bakers’ enriched 
flour at Pacific Northwest markets last 
week and provided better shipping in- 
structions on some of its long standing 
spring wheat flour contracts in the 
Northwest. Directions on old orders in 
regular channels also have improved 
lately. Flour quotations generally are 
at the ceilings, although price cutting 
continues to be reported in some in- 
stances. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALES SLOW 


Sales of flour by mills in the South- 
west are slow. Bakers are not inter- 
ested, as flour holds close to the ceil- 
ing and they feel that they cannot lose 
much by waiting out the market, in view 
of heavy discounts in the deferred 
months. Sales last week were 16% of 
capacity, compared with 31% the pre- 
vious week and 34% a year ago. Mill- 
ers will soon have some more flour to 
sell under the subsidy booking limita- 
tions, but most millers think it is likely 
to be a hand-to-mouth selling situation 
for many weeks, and perhaps months. 
It seems unlikely that the possibility of 
further subsidy reduction could stir up 
buying fever, for little interest wa’ 
shown at the end of August, when a 
reduction was considered almost inevit- 
able. Some family business, for south- 
ern buyers particularly, is going on, 
but it is not as great as in previous 
years. Running time is lower and direc- 
tions are becoming hard to obtain. Some 
millers think bakers anticipated a con- 
tinuous increase in business and that it 
may have leveled off. 


SPRING BOOKINGS 46% oF CAPACITY 


The spring wheat flour market is 
featureless, with business limited to 
routine daily carlot sales and bids un- 
attractively low. Both family and bak- 
ing buyers are well covered ahead. 
Business on millers’ books, while not as 
large as a year ago, is still well over 
normal, and millers say that any attempt 
to add to this volume only results in a 
sacrifice of profits. Consequently, most 
of them are not aggressive sellers and 
are. willing to let the low priced busi- 
ness go to those who want it. Bookings 
by spring wheat mills last week were 
around 46% of capacity, compared with 
137% a week earlier and 96% a year 
ago. 

CARRYING CLEARS UNPROFITABLE 

Clears have strengthened a little at 
Minneapolis, but are still pressing on 


the market. The thought is often ex- 
pressed that choice spring wheat clears 
should be good property to own, for 
mixing with low protein patents, but 
thus far attempts to accumulate stocks 
of them have not proved profitable. 
Storage charge were too costly. The 
government bought some flour last week, 
and is asking for bids again this week. 
Directions are also being received on 
lend-lease flour bought some months ago, 
shipment of which was deferred for 
lack of vessel space, Directions on do- 
mestic business have also picked up, so 
production now is the heaviest for some 
time. 


EASTERN TRADE LIGHT 


Buffalo mills have reduced their vol- 
ume of unfilled orders rather materially 
due to active shipping directions, but 
new business continues spotty. At New 
York, small bakers and jobbers are 
taking only scattered lots and bookings 
by the larger chain bakers are. well 
below their usual volume. Spring wheat 
clears seem to be in best demand, with 
interest in southwestern flours poor. A 
little flurry of family flour buying took 
place at Pittsburgh last week, but bak- 
ers were holding off. 

New flour business at Boston last 
week was almost entirely of fill-in orders 
and the volume was small. Spring pat- 
ents made up the bulk of the orders. 
The trade is highly conscious of war 
news and is unwilling to buy ahead. 
This ‘policy is receiving encouragement 
from some mill agents, who are pressing 
for shipping directions rather than new 
business. A similar situation exists at 
Philadelphia. 


LOOK FOR LOWER PRICES 


Southeastern mills report business lim- 
ited to a few scattered lots of the better 
grades of soft and hard wheat flour for 
30 to 45 days’ shipment. Buyers are 
cautious, believing that prices will go 
lower with the ending of the European 
war. Shipping directions are better, 
however, the cooler weather having stim- 
ulated consumption of bakery products. 

Only a moderate amount of business 
is reported at Chicago, since many buy- 
ers are holding off. However, there is 
the usual steady small lot buying each 
day. Shipping directions are fairly 
good. A fair sized booking to the army 
and a few 2,000- to 4,000-sack lots to 
domestic trade were reported at St. 
Louis last week, but for the most part, 
both buyers and sellers are content to 
await developments before making large 
new contracts. A parcel for export to 
South America was recently confirmed. 


SOFT WHEAT TYPES QUIET 
No particular change for the better 
is evident in sales of flour by soft wheat 
millers of the central states. Buyers are 
not believed to have provided for their 
future requirements to an extent com- 
parable with hard wheat flour bookings 
and their continued absence from the 
market has been somewhat mystifying. 


A request from the government for 
offers on 10,000,000 lbs of bakers’ en- 
riched flour for October-November ship- 
ment was the feature of the Pacific 
Northwest flour market last week. Do- 
mestic interest, however, was light. Buy- 
ers are well booked ahead and the deliv- 
ery of this flour takes care of their 
needs. Directions are good and mills 
are operating actively. Shortage of cars 
for flour shipments is still a problem 
with some mills. 


PRODUCTION 


Flour production in the United States 
showed a decrease of 222,000 sacks as 
compared with the previous week. The 


<> 
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total output of the mills reporting to 
Tue NortHwestern MILier, accounting 
for 73% of the nation’s output of flour, 
amounted to 3,126,339 sacks, against 3. 
348,201 the previous week. A year ago, 
when the mills reporting accounted for 
70% of the total output, the figure was 
2,961,645 sacks. Two years ago, when 
the reporting mills represented 64% of 
the total, the output was 2,648,070 sacks 
and three years ago the figure was 2, 
888,252.. The Northwest, the Southwest, 
central and southeastern states and 
Buffalo reported decreases of 55,000, 
68,000, 66,000 and 40,000 sacks, respec- 
tively. Output was up 7,000 sacks in the 
Pacific Northwest. 





Fresh Semolina Sales Light; 
Production Up on Old Orders 


Semolina trade in the Northwest has 
been very quiet the past week, follow- 
ing the spurt of buying the week be- 
fore which placed orders for around 
450,000 sacks on millers’ books. It is 
reported that the business was booked at 
very low prices, ranging from 15c to 
25e sack under the ceiling. Shipping 
directions are heavy, and although mills 
are running full time, including Sun- 
days, some of them are a week to two 
weeks behind. With the trade ordering 
delivery the way they are, millers ex- 
pect more replacement buying to be done 
soon. The government was asking for 
bids again last week, but specified imme- 
diate shipment, and only a few mills 
could offer for quick delivery. 

Some semolina business was booked 
at Buffalo in the latter part of August, 
but interest fell off when semolina hit 
the ceiling after the reduction in sub- 
sidy. Shipping directions on old orders 
are fairly good, with macaroni produc- 
tion at seasonal levels. The ceiling price 
levels at New York have dampened the 
enthusiasm of buyers. Macaroni manu- 
facturers report a sharp increase in de- 


- sales limited to small lots. 


<> 


mand for their products, but short labor 
supplies are holding up deliveries. Trad- 
ing has been rather quiet at Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburgh. Chicago reports 
a slackening demand for semolina, with 
Directions 
are fairly good, however. Both new 
sales and shipping directions continue 
slow at St. Louis. 

Durum wheat prices, delivered at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 9, were as 
follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 


1 Hard Amber ..... $1.51@1.65 $1.52% 
2 Hard Amber ..... 1.51@1.65 1.52% 
3 Hard Amber ..... 1.50@1.60 1.48% 
4 Hard Amber ..... 1.48@1.56 ce 
5 Hard Amber ..... 1.47@1.53 i 
1 Amber Durum ... 1.50@1.65 1.50% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 
year. 


Weekly % of 
production activity 
| See =) SPM ee ora he *153,891 101 
Previous week ...... 217,195 103 
SONS. BOE: 5 6 535504 138,622 71 
Crop year 
production 
SMe 1-Bapt...0; 10448 Fk cc caeK 1,835,630 


Sup t-Bept. 52,) U4 vies seen 
*Six companies. 


1,661,100 





FEEDSTUFFS UNDER - CONSIDERABLE 
PRESSURE AS GRAINS BREAK 


— p—— 


Mixers Show Less Interest in Larger Forward Ingredient Offer- 
ings—War Trend Induces Caution—Round-the- 
Clock Millfeed Bookings Reported 


Declining feed grain prices and cau- 
tion induced by the victorious trend of 
war developments, are exerting consid- 
erable pressure on feedstuffs markets. 
Values are still generally at the ceilings, 
but each succeeding day seems to relax 
the urgency in de- 
mand and dealers 
see increasing evi- 
dence of a possible 
break away from 
the maximums which 
have controlled transactions for many 
months. Re-establishment of trading in 
corn and millfeed. futures in Kansas 
City, along with a proposal for the in- 
auguration of futures trading in grain 
sorghums at that market, strongly indi- 
cates that these commodities are ex- 
pected to be marketed below the ceil- 
ings this fall and winter, and, therefore, 
require some protection against han- 





dling risks. Nevertheless, the index of 


wholesale feedstuffs prices for the coun- 
try as a whole remains at 194, according 


to the War Food Administration. Last 
year at this time the index stood at 
188.4. 

Oats, barley and rye prices continued 
to drop sharply last week, the losses 
ranging up to 10c bu in some instances. 
Corn futures at Kansas City are trad- 
ing far below the ceiling of $1.15 estab- 
lished at the time the speculative trans- 
actions were reinstated. _ Prospects for 
feed grain crops continue very bright 
in the western producing belts. Demand 
for manufactured feeds is being restrict- 
ed by the availability of good pastur- 
age in all areas of reasonable summer 
rainfall and by considerably improved 
grazing conditions in the rain relieved 
eastern drouth sections. Consequently, 
mixers are less anxious about stocking 
up on ingredients beyond the require- 
ments of their backlog of feed orders. 

Millfeeds have seemed easier to obtain 
in the Southwest the last week and 
some sales were made around-the-clock, 


(Continued on page 29.) 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Irregular Wheat Values 


Cause Confusion 


Firmness in Spot Markets and Weakness 
in Futures Keep Buyers Guessing 


From the viewpoint ~of millers, the 
wheat market situation is about as un- 
satisfactory as it could be. Spot offer- 
ings are firmly pegged, even showing 
some strength as a result of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. buying program, 
while the deferred 
deliveries in the fu- 
ture market show 
ever-widening dis- 
counts as they re- 
flect the preponder- 
ance of bearish post- 
war ideas, the weight of large domestic 
and world supplies and the favorable 
prospects for an auspicious start on next 
year’s winter wheat crop. 

CCC PURCHASES AND LOANS HEAVY 

From the beginning of the CCC buy- 
ing program on July 5, up to Aug. 31, 
the agency had purchased 64,811,709 bus 
of wheat, about 45,000,000 of which was 
winter wheat and 10,000,000 bus spring 
wheat. In addition, the agency has ad- 
vanced loans on well over 50,000,000 
bus. It has sold sizable amounts of its 
holdings for feed wheat and exchanged 
liberal amounts of high protein wheat 
in the Northwest to millers for lower 
protein types, but the purchases and 
loans are well in excess of its disposals. 
Therefore, each succeeding day brings a 
further tightening in the nearby supply 
picture. Governmental ideas of price 
agricultural commodities 
after the war are still strong, as evi- 


support for 


denced by suggestions made by Mobiliza- 
tion Director Byrnes that Congress take 
appropriate steps to make the necessary 
funds available. 
FUTURES IRREGULAR 

At the close of the market Sept. 11, 
the September deliveries at the principal 
markets were up 154@2%c from a week 


previous. Most of the cash wheat trad- 


ing, however, had been switched to the 


December future, which closed %@1%c 
lower. Distant positions finished 2%4.@ 
3%c lower. December at Minneapolis 
closed at $1.46%4c, at Chicago $1.51 and 
at Kansas City $1.46%. The July future 
at Chicago shows an 18%%c discount un- 
der September and the May positions at 
all markets are running about 81,c un- 
der the current delivery. 


FLAT PRICE AT KANSAS CITY 

The harvest rush movement of wheat 
in the Southwest is largely over. Ar- 
tivals at nine markets last week dropped 
to 1,956 cars, compared with 3,390 the 
previous week and 2,162 a year ago. At 


ONE cae Ee NALS ERIN SIEER POEO RNOR 


MAY FUTURES BELOW 
FLOUR CEILING 


Futures prices of wheat sold be- 
low the wheat basis of the flour ceil- 
ing recently for the first time since 
late in 1943 and have continued to 
decline. May wheat at Kansas City 
on Sept. 9 closed at $1.3814, consid- 
erably below the wheat basis of the 
flour ceiling of $1.42. At Minne- 
apolis, May wheat closed at $1.41% 
on Sept. 9, compared with a flour 
Ceiling basis of $1.4314. 


ne en eA 





some markets, the inbound movement has 
now dropped below the daily outbound 
shipments and it appears that the crest 
of storage accumulations has _ been 
reached, Trading at Kansas City has 
been established on a flat price basis, 
rather than in relation to futures, since 
all trading hinges on the CCC support 
price of $1.50 for No. 1 wheat in storage. 
Millers continue in the market for the 
stronger protein types. Some merchan- 
dising bids are in the market for ordi- 
nary to afford a little competition with 
the CCC purchases and in the aggregate, 
consumptive demand appears to have 
more than caught up with daily offerings. 

The following table shows approximate 
premiums indicated for cash wheat at 
Kansas City compared with the Decem- 
ber future, according to protein, as of 
Sept. 9. It is emphasized, however, that 
actual trading is on a flat price basis 
and not in relation to futures. 

HARD AND DARK 

Protein— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
11.90 &less 5%@ 6 4%¥@ 5 3%@ 4% 
12.00-12.40 6%@ 7 5%@6 4%@ 5 
13.00-13.40 8 @9 7 @8 6 @7 
14.00-14.40 11 @12 10 @11 9 @10 
15.00-15.40 13% @14% 12% @13% 11%@12% 
16.00-16.40 15% @17 14%@16 13%@15 


RED WHEAT 
No. 1 No. 2 No, 3 
All proteins 5%@ 6% 4%@ 5% 4% 


—) 


ENID BASIS FIRM 

Millers at southwestern sub-terminals 
continue active in their search for pro- 
tein wheat. Enid reports a firm basis, 
averaging around 7c over Chicago De- 
cember for ordinary protein No. 1 hard, 
14c over for 13% protein and 18c over 
for 14%. Ordinary No. 1 hard is quoted 
at Fort Worth at $1.59, 12% protein 
$1.60, 12.50% $1.61%, 138% $1.62 and %%e 
bu premium for each 4% protein above 
13%. 


MINNEAPOLIS SITUATION CONFUSED 


Cash wheat buyers at Minneapolis are 
confused by the maladjustment of spot 
wheat values to deferred positions. Buy- 
ing by the CCC holds cash prices relative- 
ly steady, while the distant futures in 
the speculative market continued to 
break. Congestion at many elevators, 
caused by lack of sufficient grain han- 
restricted demand in 
the spring wheat market. Millers show 
continued interest in the higher protein 
offerings. Ordinary types are going 
largely to elevators, who, in turn, sell 
them to the CCC. Minneapolis receipts 
last week totaled about 3,000 cars. Or- 
dinary protein wheat is quoted generally 
at the $1.52 government purchase price, 
with 14% protein quoted about 10c over 
Minneapolis December and 15% protein 
at 19¢ over. Bids for diversion point 
wheat are running 2@3c over local un- 
loading. 


dlers, also has 


The following table gives the approxi- 


mate range Of cash - spring wheat 

at Minneapolis on Sept. 9. 

Pro- No. 1 No. 2 No, 3 
tein— DNS. DNS. DNS. 

Under 

14% ..$1.51@1.52 $1.50 % @1.52'$1.49% @1.51 

14% ... 1.55@1.56 1.54% @1.56 1.53% @1.55 

15% ... 1.64@1.65 1.63% @1.64 1.62% @1.63 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST TRADE QUIET 
Pacific Northwest cash wheat trading 
was at low ebb last week. Millers were 
interested only in high protein types and 
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Current Flour Production 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 

















Previous Sept. 11, Sept. 12, Sept. 13, 
Sept. 9, 1944 week 1943 1942 1941 
PEIN. 5, ie ob.c ean tiwe es Bok *697,258 752,853 630,933 598,468 734,318 
RN oe. OSes es i bib dae aire 1,114,538 1,182,396 1,128,996 1,022,418 1,083,615 
IGE bine SARA S Wipe wis 0 8S a5 438,920 478,759 404,769 381,095 425,099 
Central and Southeast ....... *505,794 571,397 » 611,174 410,332 405,769 
North Pacific Coast ........... 369,829 362,796 285,773 235,757 239,451 
PAN CAS CeO ele eres o8 3,126,339 3,348,201 2,961,645 2,648,070 2,888,252 
Percentage of total U. S. output 73 73 70 64 64 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
Percentage of activity cr July 1 to- 
Sept. 9, Previous Sept.11, Sept. 12, Sept. 13, Sept. 9, Sept. 11, 
1944 week 1943 1942 1941 1944 1943 
Northwest ....... 71 77 62 55 66 7,029,336 6,610,068 
Southwest ....... 80 85 81 74 78 11,576,077 11,814,889 
eee 76 82 71 66 73 4,555,582 4,632,866 
Central and S. E. 64 72 66 61 62 5,311,673 5,501,272 
No. Pacific Coast 90 88 69 60 59 3,562,720 2,921,263 
co ees ae 76 81 71 63 70 32,035,388 31,480,358 
SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
>, < cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
ina ey ee South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
Sept. 3-9 ....... 814,380 725,192 89 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Previous week 814,380 729,584 90 capacity output tivity 
Yeat ago :..... 814,380 699.527 ee cage Ss ae ae 660,498 434,787 66 
Two years ago.. 814,380 626,163 77 Previous week 660,498 440,233 67 
Five-year AVCrAge ... cies ccccovscae 7g Year ago ...... 738,822 393,651 53 
Ten-year average .............05- 15 Two years ago... 738,822 403,605 55 
Five-year @VCrABE ... ee. cece ccees 56 
Kansas City Serer MVORMNG | 6. osc ops bas cw bee 56 
Bent. S28. osc << 352,800 244,121 69 Production for current week was partly 
Previous week 352,800 287,597 82 estimated. 
fy eee oe 352,800 254,303 72 
Two years ago.. 352,800 242,669 69 Minneapolis 
Five-year AVeCrAge .........eeccees 77 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Ten-year average ..........esee0e- 80 capacity output tivity 
F Sept, 329.5 ei. 318,120 262,471 83 
Wichita Previous week 318,120 312,620 98 
Bat. : 8-8 445.64 111,132 65,285 59 Year ago .....,. 319,284 237,282 74 
Previous week 111,132 87,547 79 Two years ago.. 353,388 194,863 55 
Year ago :..... 111,132 72,568 65 Five-year average .....+.s-sseete. 68 
Two years ago.. 111,132 66,201 60 Ten-year average ............+s06. 61 
Salina CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Sept. 3-9 ...... 109,956 79,940 73 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Previous week 109,956 77,668 71 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
Year — > SOS 2 Ee 109,956 102,598 93 ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Two years ago.. 109,956 87,385 79 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
PACIFIC COAST capacity output __ tivity 
Sthichias: wniih aoe rie eS eee 792,240 505,794 64 
pal mills on the North Pacific Coast: Previous week 792,240 571,397 2 
Seattle and Tacoma District Year ag@ ...... 779,808 511,174 66 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- *Two years ago.. 669,026 410,332 61 
capacity output tivity Five-year average ..........eee0. 63 
Rept. 9-9 3s: 269,100 228,572 FRR cr i gad So pal LE Wea taal Relat rhe 
Previous week 269,100 211,735 79 Current week preliminary. 
Year ago ...... 215,600 157,931 59 *Not comparable with later years because 
Two years ago.. 256,368 139,648 54 fewer mills reported. 
Five-year Average ..........cseuce 67 
Ten-year Average. . os... ik ikce sce. 69 BUFFALO 
> Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Portland District capacity output _ tivity 
SOPs BeBe a eit 143,200 141,257 99 Sept. 3-9 ....... 577,416 438,920 76 
Previous week 143,200 151,057 105 Previous week 577,416 478,759 82 
ee SO arse 8 143,200 127,842 89 Tene REO eis 577,416 404,769 7 
Two years ago.. 143,864 96,109 67 Two years ago.. 577,416 381,095 66 
Pive-year AVGTAGO iii ees ce cys 81 Five-year Average ......5..seeeeee 75 
Ten-year AVETABe .......ccscccses 74 Ten-year AVerage ......e cree veeees 80 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-—Southwest——, 


-——Northwest——, 


--—Buffalo——, --—Combined—. 


Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date 
Sept. 3-9 ..5... 26,866 300,156 13,868 
Previous week .. 28,319 14,925 
Two weeks ago 27,633 13,893 
See Ce ee 27,169 324,343 12,268 
SPOR epecdhacvaee 24,534 266,518 11,899 
RRR mn Ao. e 25,656 263,238 14,291 
oy Pee ee 23,735 242,132 13,646 
Rive-yr. average 25,592 279,277 13,194 


production to date production to date production to date 


148,761 8,398 94,543 49,132 543,460 
9,160 52,404 
9,211 50,737 
136,821 7,744 92,860 47,181 554,024 
127,973 7,291 78,908 43,724 473,399 
126,528 8,133 79,008 48,080 468,774 
120,997 8,077 79,078 45,458 442,207 
132,216 7,929 84,879 46,715 496,372 





were able to acquire some such grain 
from farmers who were releasing part 
of their wheat below loan levels. The 
CCC continues to purchase wheat at Ic 
below the loan value, but aggregate tak- 
ings by the agency are not large. It 
appears that the bulk of the crop will 
go under federal loan—$1.46 bu—as. the 
crop is large and regular outlets .are 
very limited. Interest in feed wheat has 
improved, but the CCC is caring for most 
of the terminal market demand. In the 
Willamette valley, mixers are able to 


purchase feed wheat from farm stocks 
not eligible for loans. They are paying 
the CCC level. Dry weather has been 
ideal for late harvesting operations, but 
the soil is too dry for fall seeding. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
figures -for the previous weeks: 
Aug. Aug. Sept. Sept. 
9 26 2 9 
16,220 





Five mills 32,089 27,040 *34,750 


*Four mills, 
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Easier Machinery 
Situation Seen 
on Fall of Nazis 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—When Germany 
has been knocked out of the war, do- 
mestic industry will be relieved of pro- 
duction controls now in force under 
War Production Board regulations, and 
business will be given a free rein as 
far as it is able to obtain materials, 
manpower and components to produce 
civilian goods items, according to J, A. 
Krug, acting chairman of the WPB. 
Controls will have to be continued over 
textiles, leather, lumber and_ rubber, 
but other critical materials will be avail- 
able in adequate quantities for manu- 
facturers whose munitions contract ob- 
ligations wilt permit or who can obtain 
the necessary manpower, machinery and 
components, Mr. Krug stated. 

Under these conditions it is expected 
that producers of such machinery items 
as food and feed processing equipment 
will be freed from the production re- 
strictions of L-292 and will be per- 
mitted to fill orders beyond quotas in 
that order. However, it is foreseen that 
the Office of Price Administration will 
have to bring out a reconversion price pro- 
gram before these manufacturers will 
be able to take advantage of this 
planned relaxation. 

Mr. Krug said that it was planned to 
cut back munitions production by ap- 
proximately 40% when Germany was 
knocked out of the war, and he was 
optimistic of the ability of American 
industry to get quickly into production 
of civilian requirements without more 


than elementary controls under the 
WPB. It is planned to retain only two 
priority ratings; one, the emergency 


AAA, to be reserved. exclusively for 
producers turning out materiel for the 
Japanese war, and one other. All other 
production will be unrated and manu- 
facturers will be permitted to accept 
unrated orders but obliged to fill rated 
military orders ahead of unrated busi- 
ness. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FAVORABLE WEATHER NEEDED 
FOR WHEAT HARVEST FINISH 


Combining and Threshing of Spring Wheat Pushed Be. 
tween Rains—Winter Wheat Plowing and Seeding 
Progressing Favorably — Corn Irregular 


At this time the army is reviewing its 
program and will notify manufacturers 
of planned cutbacks in production or 
cancellation of contracts. It is pre- 
dicted that the success of this program 
will hinge on the ability of the army 
to select its curtailment in a manner 
which will not hold some companies in 
war production while their competitors 
are given a start on civilian business. 

Mr. Krug stated that the over-all 
40% cutback in the military program 
would reflect a reduction of 50% in the 
ground army program, 20% in aircraft 
production, 20% in naval vessels, 50% 
in maritime requirements and a small 
percentage in war construction. In 
dollars and cents these cutbacks will 
represent a reduction of direct military 
expenditures to approximately $40,000,- 
000. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BAKERY PROSPECTS TOP 
PROGRAM FOR WISCONSIN 


Mitwavxeg, Wis.—Prospects of the 
retail and wholesale baking industries 
during the postwar era will highlight 
discussions and talks during the annual 
convention of the Wisconsin Bakers As- 
sociation, which will be held at Hotel 
Pfister, Milwaukee, Sept. 17-18, Fred 
Laufenberg, secretary of the state as- 
sociation, has announced. 

A feature of the two-day meeting 
will be the panel discussion “Retail Bak- 
ers—The Key to Future Industry Prog- 
ress.” 

“Production Questions and Answers” 
will be covered by A. J. Vander Voort, 
Dunwoody Baking School, Minneapolis; 
“Reconnaissance” by H. W. Adkins, Mil- 
waukee; “I Quit” by Frank J. Wear, 
Omar Bakeries, Inc., Milwaukee. A slide 
film presentation “What the Housewife 
of America Thinks About Bread” will 
be presented by Standard Brands. 

Other topics of discussion during 
round-table sessions will include FDO 
No. 1, ODT, manpower and similar prob- 
lems which are of pertinent interest. 

Sunday evening the Wisconsin Flour 
& Bakers Allied Trades Association will 
provide entertainment for the annual 
banquet and dance. 





etarciiih 





Court Withdraws Decision 
Nullifying Foundation Patents 


San Francisco, Cat.—In an unusual 
move, the United States circuit court 
of appeals recently withdrew a deci- 
sion handed down a year ago which had 
invalidated patents of the Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation involving 
the Steenbock vitamin D process. 

The court held on June 30, 1943, that 
vitamins, being derived from the sun, 
could not be patented. Two months 
later the research foundation at Madi- 
son asked for a rehearing of the case. 

No explanation was given for the with- 
drawal of the opinion, which was said 
to be almost unprecedented in court pro- 
cedure. 

The withdrawal left the way open for 
action on the foundation’s petition for 
a rehearing, still pending. 

The long-pending court case started 
in 1942 when the research foundation 


charged Vitamin Technologists, Inc., Los 
Angeles firm, with infringement upon 
three vitamin D patents held by the 
foundation. The patents involve a meth- 
od of putting vitamin D into foods by 
use of ultra violet rays and are based 
on an invention of Dr. Harry Steenbock, 
University of Wisconsin biochemist. 

The United States district court in Los 
Angeles upheld the foundation’s suit in 
August, 1942, and ordered the Los An- 
geles company to refrain from use of the 
Steenbock method. Its decision was over- 
ruled by the San Francisco court in its 
year-old opinion holding that the Steen- 
bock processes are scientific discoveries, 
not inventions, and that they are not 
patentable. 

The Steenbock patents have brought 
about $9,000,000 to the Wisconsin Alum- 
ni Research Foundation, which supports 
a large part of the research at the uni- 
versity. 





Wet weather is still hindering the final 
spring wheat operations in the North- 
west, though cutting is being rushed 
very rapidly on dry days. The Red 
river valley area has been particularly 
hard hit by storms and rains and wide 
in North Dakota have water 
Of course, con- 


areas 
standing on flat lands. 
siderable damage to quality and some 
loss in bushels has resulted, according 
to Cargill, Inc. <A period of a week o1 
two of dry weather is needed to put the 
bulk of cutting and threshing out of thé 
way. 

Harvesting of winter wheat is prac 
tically completed, with only late fields in 
northern and northwestern states still 
to be taken care of. There is hope that 
the very satisfactory season of winter 
wheat production just ending can be re- 
peated in 1945. Moisture is fair to good 
in the heavy winter wheat producing 
areas and early indications are that 
farmers intend to seed at least up to an- 
nounced goals. Plowing has made good 
progress in most sections, although re- 
tarded by wet fields in eastern Kansas 
last week. In extreme western Kansas, 
fields have been too dry, but where the 
ground has been worked, there is a fair- 
ly adequate supply of subsoil moisture. 

Seeding is in progress in central Kan- 
sas, since many farmers feel that an 
early start in planting is imperative to 
avoid the pile-up of work, which will re- 
sult as feed crops mature. Seed bed 
conditions in central Kansas are almost 
ideal, it is reported. The preparation 
of land for fall sown grains in Okla- 
homa has made excellent progress since 
the recent rains occurred and some wheat 
and oats have been sown to provide 
early fall pasturage. 

Progress in wheat seeding has been 
good in the panhandle of Nebraska. This 
work is beginning in the southwest and 
south central counties, but farmers are 
awaiting the fly-free date in the south- 
eastern section. In the latter area, soil 
is too wet for working and there is 
much volunteer grain in early plowed 
fields to be destroyed. Seeding of win- 
ter wheat has started in Montana and 
some fields are already up. Combining 
of spring wheat in that state is nearing 
completion. 

STILL WET IN CANADA 

Warm, clear days and cool nights were 
experienced in western Canada last week, 
and while harvesting operations were 
resumed over vast sections of the prair- 
ies, it will be at least another week be- 
fore work can be general in the flooded 
areas of southeastern Manitoba, border- 
ing the Red river. In these sections of 
the West, swathed grain was under wa- 
ter for days. Sheaves and stocks were 
soaked, and there are numerous reports 
that sprouting has started. How much 
of this grain will be lost due to flooding 
as a result of excessive rains, and what 
percentage will be degraded due to 
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sprouting, cannot be determined for 
some time. Much of this grain will be 
ready for combining or threshing in 4 
few days, but the heavy land is too wet 
for machinery. Some observers believe 
that crop estimates will have to be re- 
duced to some extent. 


IowA cCoRN 10% FROST SAFE 


With the return to July temperatures, 
Iowa corn made a rapid advance, after 
about two weeks of abnormally cool 
weather with little noticeable advance- 
ment. On Sept. 1 not more than 10% 
of the crop was safe from frost; the 
bulk of the crop was well dented and 
perhaps one fourth, or that planted very 
late, was not farther advanced than the 
roasting ear or even the blister stage. 
There is great variation in the advance- 
ment of the crop in the different sec- 
tions of the state and even in adjoin- 
ing fields. Compared with the same week 
of 1943 there appears to be little dif- 
ference in the advancement of the crop. 

All it will take to mature a bumper 
crop will be a month of warm, sunny, 
windy weather with moderate rainfall. 
Silo filling started in some localities, but 
most of the corn is not yet far enough 
advanced to make good silage. A little 
detasseling of hybrid seed corn was done 
This remarkably late 
date for such work was caused by the 


the past week. 


very late planting of some corn. De- 
tasseling was spread over about six 
weeks, 
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PURITY AND DAVIS FIRMS 
MERGE AT CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


Cuampaicn, Inu.—The merger of the 
Purity Baking Co. and the Davis Su- 
perior Baking Co., both of Champaign, 
was announced Aug. 22 by the managers 
of the two firms—J. D. Moses of Pur- 
ity, and Lawrence B. McCarthy, of Davis 
Superior. 

Both baking plants will be continued 
in full scale operations with the two 
managers remaining in charge of their 
respective units. The merger was actu- 
ated by wartime operating difficulties, 
shortage of qualified personnel, scarcity 
of equipment, rationing of materials and 
limitation of distribution by the Office 
of. Defense Transportation. 

Also cited was a desire for operating 
economies to meet a narrowing profit 
margin. A saving in distribution costs 
is assured because the territories covered 
by the two bakeries are almost identi- 
cal. The Purity bakery, a unit of Purity 
Baking Co., of Illinois, distributes in 4 
radius of 50 to 60 miles while the Davis 
firm has been covering a slightly smaller 
area. 

Together the two plants employ more 
than 100 workers. 

The number of wholesale bakeries in 
Champaign-Urbana has been gradually 
diminishing. With the closing of the 
Schulze Baking Co., in 1941, Purity and 
Davis Superior remained as the sole 
local wholesale firms. 
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Millfeed Futures 
Come to Life 
at Kansas City 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—After more than 
a year’s suspension, trading in millfeed 
futures at this market suddenly came to 
life last week when interior mills of+ 
fered bran for January. and February 
delivery at $36 ton, or 30c below the 
ceiling. 

The development was seen as an- 
other link in a rapidly forming chain of 
events which indicates a departure from 
maximum price limits in the merchan- 
dising of feedstuffs this winter. Other 
recent developments have included the 
re-establishment of corn futures trading 
here, increasing offerings of new crop 
corn below ceilings, sharp breaks in all 
grain prices as the war progresses 
toward a climax, and a material slacken- 
ing in the demand for commercially 
mixed and straight feeds. 

The initial offerings of millfeed for 
future delivery attracted little interest 
from buyers, giving testimony to the 
changed attitude of the trade toward 
acquisition of the feed that has been 
exceptionally scarce and in urgent de- 
mand for months. A day or two later, 
however, bran for February delivery 
was traded at the $36 level. Following 
this, buyers withdrew bids on 1945 de- 
liveries and lowered Nov-Feb. bids on 
bran to about 80c under the ceilings. 


Of more significance is the cash mill- 
feed market, which has shown strong 
signs of life in the last few days. Cash 
bran for five to 12 months shipment 
has been sold at the ceiling, with some 
heavy lots moved within the last 10 days. 
Mixers are not anxious to buy past 
Jan. 1, but are taking that new year 
end of the trade to get the immediate 
delivery feed. Shorts are not being 
offered on this basis, although they have 
been included in a few split car contracts 
for eight months delivery or more. 
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Improper Cleaning 
of Cars Holds 
Regulation Threat 


Min neaporis, Minn.—The Minneapolis 
Traffic Association has announced that 
members of the shippers’ advisory board 
have been advised that an order of some 
kind, either from the Office of Defense 
Transportation or the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, will be forthcoming in 
the near future to insure complete un- 
loading of cars of all classes, unless there 
is substantial improvement in the situ- 
ation, 

The failure of consignees to remove 
dunnage and debris materially affects the 
available car supply and places an un- 
Warranted burden on switching services. 

Faster unloading and cleaning of 
freight cars, as well as the elimination 
of unnecessary weighing and re-weigh- 
ing of cars, constitute the last big job 
confronting shippers in their voluntary 
efforts to cut car detention to a min- 
imum. 

The traffic association says that, while 
it is the duty of the carrier to furnish 
cars, cleaned and suitable for loading, 
the present shortage of cars can, in a 
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measure, be relieved if all receivers or 
shippers will co-operate and—(a)—re- 
move all dunnage, debris, etc., from cars 
as unloaded; (b)—prepare cars made 
empty for immediate outbound loading. 
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AUSTRALIAN ACREAGE LOWER 
Toronto, On'tr.—Acreage sown to wheat 
probably will be a little under last sea- 
son’s figure, which was 8,300,000, and an 
unofficial estimate of the yield is 75,000,- 
000 bus as compared with 107,500,000 
bus last season. Good rains are badly 
needed in the northern districts of Vic- 
toria and the southwestern part of New 
South Wales. There has been average 
rainfall in other parts of Australia. 
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Fisher Flour Mills 
Given “A” Award 


at Plant Ceremony 


SEATTLE, WasH.—For meritorious serv- 
ice in the processing of foods, the “A” 
award was presented to the Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, on Sept. 8 
by officials of the War Food Adminis- 
tration. The WFA green flag of achieve- 
ment, which now flies over the Fisher 
plant, was accepted by O. D. Fisher, 
president of the company, at the pres- 
entation ceremonies at the mill. 

During the past year, the Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co. has delivered quan- 
tities of flour to the armed forces and 
our allies which are half as great as the 
quantities delivered to the company’s 
entire domestic market in normal pre- 
war years. At the same time, the com- 
pany has continued to supply the home 
front without interruption. 

Much of this war-vital flour has been 
packed in a new type of waterproof 
bag, for which special equipment and 
handling technique had to be engi- 
neered. The unique asphalted, paper 
“flour bag” has reported for war duty 
from the frozen north to the tropical 
jungles, and on invasion attacks has 
been washed ashore along. with other 
necessities. 
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ADDRESSES SALES MANAGERS 

Roscoe E. Imhoff, sales manager of 
the home appliance department of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., was the speaker at the 
initial meeting of the season of the Min- 
neapolis Association of Sales Managers, 
Sept. 7. The home appliance department 
of General Mills, Inc., is an outgrowth 
of postwar planning for the company’s 
mechanical division. 
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BUYS RICE LAKE BAKERY 
Rice Laxe, Wis.—F’.. E. Gough, owner 
of the Rice Lake (Wis.) Baking Co., 
has purchased the Sandven Bakery in 
Rice Lake from Amund Sandven. Mr. 
Gough has announced no plans for the 
future use of his new holding. 
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WEST VIRGINIA BAKERS TO 

MEET AT CHARLESTON, OCT. 4 

The seventh annual meeting of the 
West Virginia Bakers Association has 
been scheduled for the Daniel Boone 
Hotel, Charleston, Oct. 4, according to 
an announcement by Secretary Oshel 
C. Parsons.. On the following day a 
golf tournament will be held at the 
Kanawha Country Club. Ansel S. Um- 
berger, Charleston, is general conven- 
tion chairman. 
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* IN MORE THAN A THOUSAND PAPERS * 


Supplementing its “Eat 
Plenty of Bread” cam- 
paign, Anheuser - Busch, 
Inc., is“ running this ad- 
vertisement in 7x10-inch 
size in 1,040 newspapers 
all over the country east 
of the Rocky Mountains. 
Combined circulation of 
the papers amounts to 
25,231,966. 

The ad stresses the 
fact that “big sandwiches 
with thick slices of bread 
help to build the brawn 
that builds America’s in- 
dustrial might.” 

“When you eat plenty 
of enriched bread you 
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Feed Jobbers and Wholesalers 
on OPA Advisory Committee 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Jobbers and 
wholesalers of feed ingredients other 
than grain will be represented by an 
industry advisory committee of 15 lead- 
ers of the trade at all coming consulta- 
tions concerning OPA pricing actions 
affecting the industry, the Office of Price 
Administration has announced. 

Jobbers are defined in OPA feed regula- 
tions as those who buy and resell in- 
gredients without unloading. They func- 
tion as distributors of ingredients pro- 
duced in areas distant from their sell- 
ing area and serve the trade who do not 
have the facilities for making distant 
connections. 

A wholesaler is defined as one who 
unloads a carload of feed ingredients 
and resells from a warehouse to a dealer. 

Members of the Industry Advisory 
Committee are: William Becker, Jr., 
Cereal Byproducts Co. Chicago; 
Emory L. Cocke, Ashcraft-Wilkinson 
Co., Atlanta; Max F. Cohn, Sunset Feed 
& Grain Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y; E. C. 
Dreyer, Dreyer Commission Co., St. 


Louis; E. LaBudde, LaBudde Feed & 
Grain Co., Milwaukee; Malcolm A. Long, 
Atlantic Supply Co., Baltimore; A. S. 
MacDonald, A. S. MacDonald Commis- 
sion Co., Boston; C. F. Morriss, Char- 
lotte, N. C; Carl G. Orsinger, Water- 
loo Mills Co., Waterloo, Iowa; J. P. 
Parks, J. P. Parks Co., Kansas City; 
C. N. Silcox, Cooperative G. L. F. Hold- 
ing Corp., Ithaca, N. Y; J.J. Pepin, L. B. 
Lovitt & Co., Memphis; A. L. Stanch- 
field, A. L. Stanchfield Co., Minneapolis ; 
Paul X. Smith, R. J. Roesling & Co., San 
Francisco, and Louis Tobian, Louis 
Tobian & Co., Dallas. 
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CHARLES MEYERS THE THIRD 

Charles Meyers, the third, was born in 
Little Rock, Ark., recently, the son of 
Charles Meyers, Jr., and the grandson 
of Charles Meyers, Sr., owner of Meyers 
Bakery, Little Rock, Ark. Chas., Jr., was 
recently inducted into the army and is 
stationed at Camp Pendleton, Ocean- 
side, Cal. 





Easing Millfeed May Revive Support Plan 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Increased offerings 
of millfeed and the breaking away of 
distant millfeed futures from ceiling 
levels bring back memories of the mill- 
feed price support plan instituted Jan. 
25, 1943, and terminated ed 1 of that 
year. 

That plan, which may be required 
again if flour is to be sold at the ceil- 
ing and millfeed breaks down to where 
its credit in flour pricing is less than 
the ceiling price contemplates, was to 
be operated by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. and was designed to~ guarantee 
the price at $1.50 under the various 
ceilings, according to zones. 

The seven basing points as set up 
were Kansas City, Buffalo, Galveston, 


Seattle, Minneapolis, Chicago, and St. 
Louis. The average millfeed price was 
to be computed by a formula in each of 
these markets daily by the local War 
Food Administration market reporter, 
and the weighted averages made each 15 
days. At the end of the month millers 
were to be paid a feed subsidy on all 
sales they made during that period if 
the average price was below the sup- 
port level. The payment would be the 
difference between the average price and 
the support level. 

This plan, which never was put into 
practical application because of strong 
millfeed prices, may be revived, it is be- 
lieved, if ceilings continue on flour and 
millfeed weakens. 
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Record Wheat Outturn Still Holds 





1,115,402,000 BUS OF SPRING 


AND WINTER WHEAT FIGURED 


Spring Prospect Drops 17,000,000 Bus—Winter Estimate 
Unchanged—172,000,000 Bus Corn Increase Big 
Surprise—Oats Figure Raised 


Wasuineoron, D. C.—Total wheat pro- 
duction is estimated at 1,115,402,000 bus 
by the United States Crop Reporting 
Board in its report issued Sept. 11, 
based upon field conditions as of Sept. 1. 
While the estimate is about 17,000,000 
bus below the prospects a month ago, 
such an outturn would still constitute 
the largest combined production of 
spring and winter wheat on record. All 
of the loss in prospects which occurred 
during August was charged against 
spring wheat, the winter wheat esti- 
mate of 786,124,000 bus issued in the 
August report being allowed to stand. 

All spring wheat is estimated at 329,- 
278,000 bus, the crop report says. In 
spite of the decline which occurred since 
Aug. 1 in spring wheat, the spring wheat 
crop as estimated on Sept. 1 is 7% 
above last year and the largest since 
1928. Durum wheat, indicated at 35,- 
503,000 bus, is slightly below last year’s 
crop of 36,204,000 bus. The Sept. 1 
estimate of 293,775,000 bus of other 
spring wheat is 9% above last year, and 
the largest production of record, which 
dates from 1909. Other spring wheat 
bore the brunt of adverse weather since 
Aug. 1 in the wheat production esti- 
mate, so that approximately 15,500,000 
bus less are now expected than a month 
ago. About 12,000,000 bus of this de- 
cline is in North Dakota alone. 

Weather in August was unfavorable 
for both combining and threshing. Con- 
tinuing rains or wet .fields halted com- 
bining operations, and weeds became a 
handicap. Where threshing was delayed, 
shocks settled and sprouted, and were 
partly hidden by weeds. A severe hail 
and wind storm caused extensive loss in 
Montana. Outside the Dakotas, Mon- 
tana and Wyoming, spring wheat yields 
per acre and the consequent production 
were the same or above Aug. 1, being 
above last month in the more important 
producing states of Colorado, Washing- 
ton and Oregon. 

The biggest surprise in the report was 
an increase of 172,000,000 bus in the 
estimate of corn production over that 
of August, whereas a substantial de- 
crease had generally been expected in 
trade circles. The crop reporting board 
placed the probable outturn of corn at 
3,101,319,000 bus, which compares with 
2,929,117,000 a month ago and 3,076,- 
159,000 a year ago. The current pros- 
pect constitutes the second largest corn 
crop on record. 

Improvement in the corn prospect is 
a result of favorable August weather, 
particularly in the western corn belt, 
according to the report. An average 
yield of 31.8 bus for each harvested acre 
is indicated on Sept. 1, compared with 
32.5 bus in 1943 and the 10-year aver- 
age of 25.8 bus. The acreage for har- 
vest this year is the largest since 1933. 


Much of the corn acreage was planted 
later than usual, because of unfavorable 
weather and floods, and has continued 
to show much variation in progress. 
The late planted acreage has overcome 
some of its handicap under the spur of 
more favorable weather in August, but 
will need a growing season frost-frée 
until at least normal dates in order to 
reach maturity. An early frost would 
be a severe blow to crop prospects. 

More than 6,000,000,000 bus of grain, 
including sorghum and soybeans, will 
be produced this year, according to the 
report. It will compare with 5,677,- 
000,000 bus harvested in 1948, so that, 
despite reduction in carry-over stocks 
of grain this season, and in view of 
reduced feeding operations, the livestock 
and poultry industry should find plenty 
available. 

Oats harvest promises 1,190,540,000 
bus against 1,187,779,000 a month ago 
and 1,143,867,000 last year. The barley 
crop is given as 290,036,000 bus against 
293,703,000 a month ago and 822,187,000 
last year. 

Grain sorghum production is estimated 
at 149,962,000 bus, against 147,084,000 
last month and 103,168,000 last year. 
The soybean prospect is for 179,024,000 
bus, against 178,558,000 in August and 
195,762,000 last year. 

Indicated production of all spring 
wheat (durum and other spring) in 
leading states, in thousand bus, with 
comparisons: 


Sept. 1 Aug. 1 Final ’43 
Minnesota ...... 20,754 20,754 15,936 
North Dakota ..168,995 182,050 154,156 
South Dakota . 35,814 38,700 30,159 
Montana ........ 53,095 54,530 52,416 


Indicated production of soybeans, in 
thousand bus, with comparisons: 


. Sept. 1 Aug.1 Final ’43 
ORR cin cick See 22,160 27,993 
ss RN ae are ae 22,980 23,580 27,084 
BARRERA v0: oe e's 66,300 67,158 70,602 
oe De Ri 37,314 35,298 39,332 
Missouri . 10,005 10,260 8,696 


Estimated production of corn in lead- 
ing states, in thousand bus, with com- 
parisons: 








Sept. 1 Aug. 1 Final ‘43 
2 RESSRRS ERIE ee 144,286 148,083 174,042 
Sl  , aa rae 169,287 178,563 210,406 
OT SN ee 410,805 415,370 426,600 
Wisconsin ....... 107,170 115,197 108,924 
Minnesota 223,402 217,523 215,468 
lowa 89,992 533,262 640,740 
Missouri 172,060 149,938 139,810 
Nebraska ........310,590 253,721 216,632 
Oklahoma - 34,428 33,522 23,350 
SMEG ehig-c sieeve a 64,649 64,649 88,416 
Michigan ........ 57,760 68,590 52,904 
South Dakota ...117,920 103,180 79,781 


Estimated production of oats in lead- 
ing states, in thousand bus, with com- 
parisons: 





Sept. 1 Aug. 1 Final ‘43 
SON oie. tea ok kek 37,754 37,654 29,424 
Indiana ......... 32.512 32,512 33,312 
i Sa eee ee 100,390 98,797 113,091 
Michigan ........ 45,152 45,152 23,898 
Wisconsin ....... 118,108 100,347 
Minnesota ....... 167,720 167,720 142,791 
lowa oe ot Sa 147,150 147,150 184,012 
Missouri ......... 30,780 29,070 51,750 
North Dakota ... 82,994 82,997 70,924 
South Dakota . 96,855 96,855 70,500 
Nebraska ........ 32,305 34,161 71,676 
iY Beare ee a 29,970 29,970 47,424 
Oklahoma ....... 30,030 30,030 22,914 
WO ics e vw sth 42,471 42,471 21,780 





Tien t 


418,620,000 Bus Canadian Wheat Estimated 


WInnireGc, Man.—Western Canada’s wheat crop is expected to total 418,620,009 


bus this year, according to an estimate released by the Winnipeg Tribune. 


Manitoba's 


production is placed at 57,451,000 bus; Saskatchewan’s, 242,780,000 bus, and Alberta’s, 
118,389,000 bus. The prairie oat crop is estimated at 391,491,000 bus, barley 192,693. 
000 bus, rye 5,493,000 bus and flax 9,036,000 bus. 





ILLINOIS FEED MEN 
SCHEDULE CONVENTION 


School in Feeds and Feeding to Be 
Featured at First Annual Meet- 
ing Sept. 14-15 


Ursana, Iru.—A school in feeds and 
feeding conducted under the direction 
vf professors of the state university 
will be featured at the first annual con- 
vention of the Illinois Feed Dealers and 
Mixers Association at the University of 
Illinois, Urbana, on Sept. 14-15. 

Among the speakers on the two-day 
program, which will carry out a general 
theme of “producing food of maximum 
nutritional value,’ will be J. C. Van- 
Antwerp, member of the state advisory 
committee, L. W. Bush, secretary and 
treasurer of the association, Bush 
Hatchery & Milling Co., Dwight, Ill., and 
D. D. DeForest, president of the asso- 
ciation. 
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EXPANSION PLANS OF 
ALLIED MILLS, INC., 
OUTLINED AT MEETING 


Cuicaco, Int.—John B. De Haven, 
John D. Buhrer, Thomas G. Lovelace, 
Arthur G. Heidrich and Guy A. Thomas 
were re-elected directors of Allied Mills, 
Inc., at the annual meeting, held Sept. 6. 

Funds received from the sale of Cen- 
tury Distilling Co. last fall are necessary 
to the company’s business, President De 
Haven told the stockholders in his re- 
port. The net profit from this trans- 
action was $12,028,882. Restriction of 
materials and shortage of labor have pre- 
vented any substantial development of 
the company’s expansion program, but 
plans for the erection of two solvent ex- 
traction soybean plants, entailing a cost 
of about $1,200,000, have been completed. 

The management also hopes to increase 
substantially the number of retail feed 
stores operated through subsidiaries, 
which would require an estimated addi- 
tional investment of approximately $4,- 
500,000 or more. 

The management also expects to build 
a new research laboratory, a pilot plant, 
and to purchase a new research farm. 
These are highly important and neces- 
sary in order to maintain a high position 
of the company in industry, President 
De Haven stated, but the program has 
to be deferred because of the present 
manpower shortage. Considerable funds 
will be necessary for the rehabilitation 
and expansion of the company’s present 
plants. 

The company’s employees’ retirement 
plan was also ratified by the stockholders 
by a vote of 435,486 to 68,257. 








CARGILL ANNOUNCES 
PERSONNEL CHANGES 


Austen 5S. Cargill Elected Executive 
Vice President—Cargill MacMillan 
Named Comptroller 


Minneapouis, Minn.—Austen S. Car- 
gill has been elected executive vice presi- 
dent of Cargill, Inc., by the board of di- 
rectors, J. H. MacMillan, Jr., president, 
announced Sept. 11. 

Son of W. W. Cargill, founder of the 
Cargill company, he began work for Car- 
gill, Inc., in 1910. After working in 
various departments, he was moved to 
Green Bay, Wis., in 1912. 
later this office was transferred to Mil- 


Two vears 


waukee and Mr. Cargill was placed in 
charge of its country elevators. 

Mr. Cargill returned to Minneapolis 
in 1917, where he was placed in charge 
of other elevator and branch operations. 
He served in the United States Navy in 
World War I. Late in 1920 he assumed 
management of the family’s logging in- 
terests in British Columbia. 

In 1926 he returned to Minneapolis 
and became manager of the firm’s com- 
mission department, and in 1939 he took 
over management of all the company’s 
country operations as vice president in 
charge of the country division. 

Lewis L. Crosby has been elected vice 
president in charge of the country di- 
vision, Mr. MacMillan announced. Mr. 
Crosby has been with the company since 
1925. Cargill MacMillan was elected 
comptroller in addition to his previous 
office of vice president. 
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HARD WHEAT GRADES SHOW 
CONSIDERABLE VARIATION 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Grain inspection 
records reveal that of the 9,519 cars of 
wheat inspected at Kansas City during 
August, 17.5% graded No. 1, 21.4% No. 
2, 27.6% No. 8, 21% No. 4, 9.5% No. 5 
and 3% sample grade. Approximately 
96% consisted of hard red winter wheat, 
3% soft red winter and 1% mixed wheat. 

Of the total wheat receipts, 9.5% con- 
tained dockage and 2.3% were graded 
tough on account of excess moisture. 





Average protein of 473 cars of wheat 
tested at market last week was 11.77%, 
as compared with 11.67% on 891 carts 
the previous week and 13,36% on 415 
cars a year ago. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
EASTERN BUSINESS TRIP 
E. P. Mitchell, president of Flour 
Mills of America, left this week for 4 
two weeks’ trip east, where he will visit 
many old friends in the flour trade. He 
will spend about a week in New York 
City. 


Septembe 
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Uniformity—the year ’round—in the war time breads you bake 
is more important with every day’s approach to peace time marketing. 
The fine full flavor and rich nutrition of those breads—their fine 
textured look of quality and taste appeal—will be your best guarantee 
of consumer loyalty when you need it most. 
Commander-Larabee Flours go a long way to help give you those uniform baking 
results—because they’ve got just that kind of uniformity built into them—every 
pound—every flour—the year ’round. They are selected from the best wheats of every crop, 
expertly milled to unfailing standards. Commander-Larabee offers you the specialized, 


research-tested flours that best suit your present baking requirements. Depend on them. 


Commander Milling Company * Minneapolis 
Larabee Flour Mills Company ¢ Kansas City 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation « Buffalo 
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William Walmsley 
. wins army commendation .. . 





For “exceptionally meritorious conduct 
_in his present post as chief consultant to 
the food service instructors at Camp 
Lee, Va., William Walmsley received a 
certificate of commendation Aug. 15, 1944. 
He was one of nine (six military and 
three civilian) receiving the award. The 
certificate reads as follows: “This is to 
certify that William Walmsley in rec- 
ognition of exceptional meritorious con- 
duct has been officially commended for 
outstanding and meritorious achievements 
in the field of baking. Mr. Walmsley, 
as chief consultant to food service in- 
structors, has, by his outstanding serv- 
ice in presenting a course of instruction 
and in his ingenious method of the use 
of highly technical training aids, con- 
tributed materially to the value of this 
specialized course. He has presented 


erhonal & 


WELCOME BANQUET 

Guests of honor at a recent banquet 
at The Dalles Country Club, The Dalles, 
Oregon, were H. E. Irvin, president, and 
W. E. Brownless, vice president, of the 
United Mills Co., Inc., Grafton, Ohio. 
The dinner was held to welcome the 
United Mills organization, a subsidiary 
of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., which 
recently purchased the Wasco Ware- 
house Milling Co. 


ARKANSAS TRAVELER 


Charles C. Reynolds, Oklahoma City, 
director of sales for Acme Flour Mills 
Co., visited the Arkansas trade recently. 


SON A VISITOR 


Glenn L. Berry, Oklahoma City, grain 
buyer for General Mills, Inc., had as 
guest his son, Jack Berry, serviceman, 
stationed at Camp Rucker, Ala. An- 
other son, Lt. Glenn Berry, Jr., is sta- 
tioned in Massachusetts. 


DINNER FOR STEEN 

Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha, was host on Sept. 2 at a din- 
ner given for Herman Steen, of Chicago, 
vice president of the Millers National 
Federation. Mr. Steen was in Omaha to 
speak over an NBC coast-to-coast hook- 
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Henry C. Hancock 
. . + Toledo sales manager . 





theories of advanced baking to especially 
selected student officers and enlisted 
men in such outstanding manner as to 
have a far-reaching effect throughout 
the entire army in a more efficient pro- 
duction of better bread.” 

Henry C. Hancock, sales manager at 
the New Orleans plant of the Chase Bag 
Co., has been transferred to Toledo ac- 
cording to an announcement by R. N. 
Conners, Chicago, vice president and gen- 
eral sales manager of the company. Mr. 
Hancock will operate in the Toledo terri- 


tory as sales manager under W. N. 
Brock, manager of the Chase Toledo 
plant. Toledo territory includes also 


areas surrounding Detroit, Cleveland, Co- 
lumbus and Cincinnati and part of In- 
diana. For 10 years, Mr. Hancock has 
been associated with the Chase organiza- 


up on the subject of the milling indus- 
try, a program sponsored by the Union 
Pacific Railroad. Among guests at the 


dinner were R. S. Dickinson, J. H. 
Weaver and J. V. Bass, of the Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills Co; H. K. 


Schafer, E. F. Schafer and A. M. Con- 
nors, Maney Milling Co; Thomas Ash- 
ton, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., and Forrest 
Miller, F. R. Miller Sales Co. 


FATHER OF TWINS 


M. L. Hughes, superintendent of the 
Colonial Milling Co., Nashville, and Mrs. 
Hughes announce the birth of twin 
boys on Sept. 7. 


HOME TOWN VACATION 


L. E. Broenniman, of the Broenniman 
Co., Inc., New York, has returned from 
a two months’ holiday in his home town 
of Watertown, Wis. 


REPRESENTATIVE APPOINTED 

W. S. Hitchings, of Reading, Pa., will 
represent the King Midas Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis, in southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania territory. 


FLIES AT 88 


George D. Stevens, who was once ac- 
tive in the flour brokerage business in 





L. A. Williamson 
... resigns... 





tion. He has been located in both St. 
Louis and New Orleans and has a wide 
experience in selling all types of bags. 
L. A. Williamson has resigned as vice 
president of the Grennan division of the 
Purity Bakeries Corp., Chicago. One of 
the best known members of: the baking 
industry in the middle west, Mr. William- 
son has been with the Grennan organiza- 
tion for the past seven years and previ- 
eusly was western regional manager for 
the Ward Baking Co. During the NRA 
days, he served as chairman of the bak- 
ing division in the middle west. As first 
president of the reorganized Bakers Club 
of Chicago, he had much to do with the 
rapid growth of this organization and 
still serves as a director and member of 
the executive committee. Mr. William- 
son expects to take a month’s vacation 


New York, and is now in his eighty- 
eighth year, flew to New York from 
Fitchburg, Mass., and visited with many 
of his old friends on the exchange. 


WITH NASHVILLE TRADE 


B. H. Lush, sales manager for the 
M. D. King Milling Co., Pittsfield, IIL, 
visited in Nashville last week among the 
flour trade with Allen R. Cornelius, of 
W. R. Cornelius & Son, their local rep- 
resentative. 


EASTERN TRIP 
William H. Bowman, vice president 
and general sales manager, Acme-Evans 


Co., Indianapolis, was a visitor in the 
New York trade. 


TOY TOWN TAVERN POPULAR 

Jeremiah A. MacNair, of H. J. Green- 
bank & Co., New York flour distributors, 
is spending a month at Toy Town Tav- 
ern, Winchendon, Mass., from which his 
associate, Ernest Buchow, has just re- 
turned. 


VACATION IN MANHATTAN 

J. Viskocil, Chicago manager for Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co., is in New 
York on a vacation trip. He is visiting 
with a son, serving in the navy, who 
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Morrow 


Capt. Thomas C, 


. + marries army nurse... 





after which he will announce his future 
plans. 

Capt. Thomas C. Morrow, army, son 
of Maj. and Mrs. W. V. Morrow,’ Buffalo, 
and Lt. Marjorie. Mae Swaithes, army 
nurse corps, were married recently in 
San Antonio, Texas. Each has served 
overseas for almost two years, Capt. 
Morrow as an anti-aircraft artillery off. 
cer in the South Pacific, and Mrs. Mor. 
row in a field hospital in North Africa. 
Both were returned to the Brooke Gen. 
eral Hospital, Fort Sam Houston, Texas, 
for the treatment of injuries. Maj. Mor. 
row, army recruiting officer in Buffalo 
and president of the Army Air Forces 
Examining board, is a former Buffalo cor- 
respondent for THE NORTHWESTERN MILL- 
ER. Mrs. Morrow is the present corre- 
spondent. 


is in that city for ‘a few days. Mr. Vis- 
kocil has another son in the Marine 
Corps. 


CHICAGO VISITORS 

Among visitors in Chicago last week 
were: L. O. Bracy, Amendt Milling Co, 
Monroe, Mich; Sydney Anderson, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and C. J. 
Patterson, Patterson & Beckenbach, 
Kansas City. 


WITH MILL CONNECTIONS 

John F. Reilly, of H. S. Pearlstone 
Co., New York flour brokers, left by 
plane Sept. 9 for a week’s visit with 
mill connections in the Northwest. 


TO FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
Joel S. Mitchell, formerly first vice 
president and director of the Kellogg 
Co., and responsible for many years for 
direction of this company’s business out- 
side the United States, has joined Star 
dard Brands, Inc., as a director and vice 
president in charge of foreign operations 
Philip S. Lord, vice president in charge 
of sales, has been elected a director, 
and Arthur W. Davis, formerly comp 
troller of the American Steel & Wit 
Co., has been elected comptroller of 
Standard Brands, Inc. Karl B. Norton, 
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formerly production manager fruit and 
vegetable division Frosted Foods Sales 

of General Foods Corp., has 

Standard Brands as production 
manager of the frozen fruit and vege- 
table department and Stewart Rose, Jr., 
formerly vice president of the Loudon 
Packing Co., has been appointed assistant 
to President Adams of Standard Brands, 


Ine. 


ROTARY PRESIDENT 


Roger D. Knight, Jr., president of the 
Campbell-Sell Baking Co., Denver, was 
elected president of the Denver Rotary 
Club recently, the youngest president that 
dub has ever had. Mr. Knight is 381. 
The Denver club in size is among the 
first 20 of Rotary International, having 
a membership of 350 not including the 
members in military service. Mr. Knight 
also is a director of the Quality Bakers 
of America and the Denver Chamber of 
Commerce. His grandfather was the late 
Stephen J. Knight, a pioneer in the 
flour milling business in the Rocky Moun- 
tain region and a partner of the late J. 
K. Mullen in the Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co. 


WAR ROMANCE 


A war romance has just come to light 
with the announcement by Lt. Gen. Sir 
James and Lady Hartigan, of Eglinton 
Park, Dun Laoghaire, Dublin, Ireland, 
of the marriage of their daughter, the 
Honorable Patricia Mary, to Lt. Karl 
P. Muehlbauer, Jr., of Buffalo, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Alois Muehlbauer. They 
were married Aug. 26 in London. Lt. 
Muehlbauer is an officer of the American 
Military Police. His father is a well- 
known baker of Buffalo where he served 
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as president of the Buffalo Master Bak- 
ers Association for many years and later 


as president of the New York State As- . 


sociation of Manufacturing Bakers. 


LAUNCHING 


Albert E. Genest, prominent whole- 
sale baker of Manchester, N. H., and 
Mrs. Genest, were guests of their son 
Ronald at the launching of the new 
submarine, Caimin, at New London, 
Conn. Roland, after graduation from 
the Cooks and Bakers school, volunteered 
for submarine duty, and has been as- 
signed to the Caimin. 


AIRPLANE LOST 


George W. Thomson, owner of a re- 
tail bakery at Chambers, Neb., reports 
the loss of a two-passenger Cub airplane 
by a recent windstorm. The airplane, 
which Mr. Thomson used as a means 
of transportation and for recreation, 
was located in a hangar at the Cham- 
bers (Neb.) Airport at the time of the 
storm. 


IN MEMPHIS AREA 


John VY. Bass, vice president and sales 
manager of the Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., Omaha, has left for a two- 
week business trip to the Memphis, 
Tenn., trade area where he will confer 
with sales representatives. 


TO MARINES 


The marines have taken Arthur K. 
Spatz, owner of the Spatz Bakery, Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., and former secretary 
of the Arkansas Bakers Association. 
During his service, management of the 
bakery will be in the hands of Mrs. 
Spatz. 
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He Built His Business Lifetime 
Around the Commodity 
In Which You Are Interested 


IX our commodity department there is at least 
one man who is a specialist in each commodity 
—a man who has literally spent his working years 
with that particular staple. It is his function to 
bring together the threads of information which 
our organization gathers—and tie them to your 
particular business problem. 

Much of this information is gathered through 
our 85 offices—60 of which are located in areas 
where commodities are either grown or processed. 
Further, an extensive wire service brings this 
knowledge, gathered in large part through broad 
trade contacts, to you—interpreted by the specialist 
for greater value. 

This active service is backed by our weekly com- 
modity letters, plus special surveys made when a 
particular commodity situation calls for such a 
study. 

If this kind of commodity service appeals to you, 
we'll be glad to have you consult an executive in 
our home office, 70 Pine Street, New York, or in 
another of our offices nearer to you. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 85 Cities 
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The War Food Administration Achievement “A” award, formally conferred upon 
the men and women of this company on September 8, 1944, is an honor received with 


deep pride—and a pledge to keep on “fighting with food production.” 


The verdant green of the “A” flag symbolizes agriculture. The center design, con- 
sisting of a bountiful head of wheat and a gear, signifies full production. 
blue “A” is emblematic of outstanding achievement. 


exceptional production record for the current year. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO. 


FOR OUTSTANDING 
ACHIEVEMENT 
FOOD PROCESSING 


IN 


The true- 


The White Star denotes an 


SEATTLE, U. S. A. 

























OLD MISSOURI MILL 

About 40 years ago, a well-known 
traveler recounted his visit to Mark 
Twain’s birthplace, Florida, Mo., near 
Hannibal. He mentioned to one of the 
“natives” having seen an old ruin of 
some sort on the bank of nearby Salt 
River. 

“That,” explained the man, “was a 
water mill. Back in 1840 we had two 
hyar, and the farmers would drive from 
25 miles around to get their grain 
ground. They’d put on all the wheat 
they could draw with four horses and 
come twice a year. Often, there’d be 
wagons ahead of ’em and they’d stay 
two or three days befo’ hit was their 
turn. While they waited they’d camp 
out. I’ve seen them camped around 
the mills most as thick as the campers 
that used to come to our picnics.”— 
From “Highways and Byways of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley,” by Clifton Johnson; 
MeMillan Co., New York, 1906. 


THE HEBREWS’ BREAD 


It must have astounded the Hebrews, 
occasional tillers of the soil as they were, 
to find a people who devoted their entire 
day to the preparation of bread. The 
Hebrews learned to bake bread in Egypt; 
but they would not have done so had 
they remained shepherds. Bread requires 
permanence and patience. Abraham and 
his people, who lived in tents, had stores 
of flour—for a small amount of agri- 
culture is possible in a nomadic society 
but they possessed no ovens. The 
Egyptian ovens were made of brick and 
belonged to a permanent dwelling. There 
were, to be sure, other ovens that were 
portable, but they were extremely heavy 
—three-foot-high pots of stone or metal. 
A shepherd people, living in tents and 
hastily built huts, could not be bothered 
transporting such ovens through the land. 
The Jews baked no bread until they 
were settled upon their own soil. 

From the habits of Bedouin tribes in 
the desert we can surmise how the He- 
brews ate their grain in earlier times. 
Either they parched the grain, like the 
reapers in the Book of Ruth, or they set 
flat cakes to bake between layers of 
slow-burning camel dung, as we are told 
in the Book of Ezra. If they had a 
hearth, they roasted the dough in the 
ashes; but the result was still a flat 
cake and not bread. Similarly, the panis 
subcineraria of Roman armies on the 
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march—bread baked under the coals— 
was also not real bread. A swiftly mov- 
ing army had no time to allow dough 
to sour. 

So it was with the Jews while they 
remained herdsmen. When, however, they 
began baking real breads, they baked 
very well. Their best bread was of 
wheat, made from a specially sifted flour 
(kemach soleth, the “essence of flour”). 
This flour was chosen for sacrifices to 
Jehovah; it was also used in making 
bread for the rich. Another excellent 
bread was baked of white spelt. Barley 
was used only by the poor; it also served 
as horse feed. The Jews were wont 
to behave as snobbishly toward barley 
as the Romans toward oats. There was 
some justification for this attitude; in 
order to make barley flour tasty, ground 
lentils, beans, and millet had to be added. 
—H. E. Jacob, in “Six Thousand Years 
of Bread.” 

= 
WHY WE CALL THEM 
OUR “DOUGHBOYS” 

Doughboys are—and have been since 
pre-Revolutionary times —infantrymen. 
As for the origin of the word “dough- 
boy,” there is a variety of theories, none 
of which can be substantiated. For in- 
stance: 

Foot soldiers in the ‘Southwest are 
soon covered with a thick layer of adobe 
dust. During the Mexican war an ob- 
servant populace named them “adobe 
boys,” and later shortened the clumsy 
combination of syllables and misspelled 
it “doughboys.” (This- is probably 
apocryphal, since the word was in use 
by the middle of the eighteenth century, 


» before adobe had been heard of on the 


Atlantic seaboard.) 
Infantrymen of the Continental army 


wore white piping on their uniforms and 
applied pipe-clay to keep it white. When 
they were caught in the rain—-as what 
foot soldier is not?—the pipe-clay ran 
and the men were smeared with doughy 
blobs, whence came the derisive term 
“doughboys.” (H. “L. Mencken gives 
this theory in “The American Lan- 


' guage.”) 


In the Peninsular campaign, an in- 
fantry outfit acquired a large supply of 
wheat and ground its own flour. The 
site of the flour mill came to be called 
Doughboy Hill and the soldiers got the 
nickname of “doughboys.” (Possible but 
incomplete. ) 

In the early and middle eighteenth 
century a cheap and popular piece of 
pastry, flat and round, was called dough- 
boy. The buttons worn by the foot 
soldiers of the Continental army were 
large and flat and somewhat resembled 
the pastry doughboys, and it was from 
these that the infantrymen got their 
nickname. 

These are only the most widely re- 
peated hypotheses. Any intensive in- 
vestigation would reveal a dozen more. 
Perhaps the most popular belief of all 
is that there must be some connection 


between the word “doughboy” and the: 


mud in which the infantry seems in- 
evitably to do most of its fighting. And 
perhaps the answer really is as simple 
as that.—From a letter to the New York 
Times. 


A MILLING SAINT 

Many Germans in medieval times, 
writes H. E. Jacob in his beok, “Six 
Thousand Years of Bread,” refused to 
be convinced that the millstone had no 
magic powers, for its thunderous noise 
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reminded them of Thor-Donar, the thyp. : 
der god. The priests combated this” 
belief cautiously by introducing a saint 

of the miller’s trade, a woman at whoge 
command the heaviest stones became 
light and well behaved. This woman 

was Saint Verena. She came from old 

Switzerland, where the inhabitants had 

set up little idols in their mills, to 

which they made offerings. Verena 
threw the idols into the millstream. At 

first there were floods, but afterward 

the mills ground better than ever. When 

she desired to leave the inhospitable 

forest dale where this occurred, the 

demons smashed her wagon and _ boat, 

Thereupon the saint took a millstone, ' 
placed it upon the water, and floated 
upon it out of the dale. . .. For this 
deed, the Swiss depicts her, still today, 
with a millstone under her arm. . ., 
The legend shows, comments Mr. Jacob, 
how the Christian priests labored to 
convert the old pagan fears into order- 
ly Christian beliefs. 


MAKERS OF BREAD 
I think God loves the people who 
bake bread: 
Quiet wives in kitchens where wpon 
the window sill 
Come hungry robins asking to be 
fed; 


Slim brown-skinned women, who 
with rhythmed ease 

Turn coarse flat cakes before a 
smoky fire, 

Tending the ancient rites on bend- 
ed knees; 


And men who work where hurried 
wheels are run 

All day and night to make the 
wholesome loaves 

Cream-white and crusty when the 
rows are done; 


And mothers everywhere who spend 
long days 

At doing simply homely tasks to 
keep 

The home love bright and shining 
down dark ways. 


“Take this and eat,” it was, that 
Jesus said, 

And whether hungry hearts or bodies 
may be fed, 

I know that God must love the 
makers of the bread. 


Lexie Dean Ropertson. 
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